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TRACTS; 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEARS  1821-23, 
By  C.  L.  ESQ. 


A   FEW   HINTS 

TO 

ANY    ADMINISTRATION. 


"  Every  body  is  satisfied  that  a  conservation  and  secure  enjoyment  of 
our  natural  rights  is  the  great  and  ultimate  purpose  of  civil  "society  ; 
'  and  that  therefore  all  forms  whatsoever  of  Government  are  only  good 
1  as  they  are  subservient  to  that  purpose,  to  which  they  are  entirely  su- 
bordinate." Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws, — BURKE. 

"  His  e^o  gratiora  dictu  alia  esse  scio  ;    eed  me  vera  pro  gratis  loqui ; 

et  si  meum  ingenium  non  moneret,  necessitas  cogit.      Vellem  equidem 

vobis*  plaeere,  Quirites,  sed  multo  malo  vos  salvos  esse  ;  <]ualicurnque 
'erga  me  animo  futuri  estis.  Natura  hoc  ita  comparatum  est,  ut  qui 
r  apud  multitudinem  sua  causa  loquitur,  gratior  eo  sit,  cnjus  mens  nihil 

prseter  publicum  commodum  videt."  T.  LIVII,  lib. III.  cap.  68. 


WHEN  Men  are  under  the  dominion  of  terror, 
their  minds  are  so  astounded,  the  pressing  peril  of 
the  moment  so  confounds  all  their  faculties,  they 
are  so  incapable  of  thought  and  action,  that  they  run 
into  the  first  snare  that  is  prepared  for  them.  It  is 
easy  to  govern  Men  by  their  fears  for  a  time,  but  the 
time  must  come  when  these  illusions  shall  be  dis- 
sipated, and  the  indignation  of  the  People  be  roused 
against  the  authors  of  them.  In  the  hour  of  real 
danger,  instead  of  vigour  and  alacrity,  you  will  find 
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apathy  and  indifference  to  the  public  weal;  if,  when- 
ever there  is  a  provincial  disturbance,  you  spread  an 
alarm  throughout  the  country,  and  by  chimerical 
plots,  and  fictitious  conspiracies,  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  People,  that  you  might  crush,  not  only 
the  turbulent,  but  the  well-intentioned  friends  of 
freedom.  You  cannot  expect,  in  a  country  where 
Men  may  freely  speak  and  write  on  all  subjects,  an 
universal  harmony  of  opinion,  but  a  certain  degree 
of  good  humour  may  be  obtained.  How?  by  se- 
curing the  affections  of  the  People  ;  by  labouring  for 
their  benefit;  by  making  them  believe  that  their 
happiness  is  the  primary  object  of  your  wishes  and 
exertions  ;  and  then  be  assured  you  will  secure  their 
obedience.  They  will  then  be  proud  of  a  Constitution, 
the  blessings  of  which  are  practically  felt  by  them, 
and  are  not  merely  the  subject  of  trite  and  pompous 
eulogiums.  (b)  Whereas  a  dark  and  crooked  policy 
is  as  difficult  as  it  is  mischievous;  and  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  energy  of  action,  or  wisdom  of 
conduct,  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Nation,  had 
better  resign  their  places  than  attempt  to  govern  a 
Free  People  by  the  miserable  expedients  of  tyranny 
and  corruption. 

The  People  are  not  disposed  to  follow  false  guides, 
unless  they  are  disregarded  by  their  legitimate  pro- 
tectors. They  have  not  a  natural  love  of  innovation; 
and  when  they  show  a  fondness  for  vain  theories  of 
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legislation,  it  is  because  they  are  misgoverned.  They 
are  affectionate  towards  the  statesmen  who  treat  them 
with  kindness — they  never  "  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
them ;"  they  are  grateful  for  the  smallest  indulgence. 
Alas !  those  who  recline  in  luxurious  ease  on  the 
couch  of  preferment,  know  very  well,  that  slight 
provocations  do  not  exasperate  the  People  !  if  learn- 
ing is  power,  with  increase  of  knowledge  you  must 
give  the  people  increase  of  liberty  :  the  human  mind 
will  not  retrograde,  and  men  are  too  enlightened  not 
to  know  the  relative  duties  of  Sovereign  and  Subject. 
If  you  wish  to  conciliate  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  corruptions  of  government,  you  must  admit 
a  reasonable  reform  of  abuses,  and  you  will  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  designs  of  the  turbulent  spirits, 
whose  very  element  is  sedition.  If  the  lower  orders 
have  imbibed  any  false  notions  of  equality,  while  you 
shew  them  that  there  must  be  gradations  of  rank  in 
society,  you  can  at  least  diminish  those  evils  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  exposed;  you  can  study 
their  comforts,  redress  their  grievances,  and  improve 
their  condition. 

You  will  render  unavailing,  all  the  attempts  of  the 
seditious  to  poison  their  minds,  and  you  will  make 
them  loyal  and  contented.  Above  all,  you  must 
allow  the  People  a  full  right  to  express  their  opinions 
at  popular  meetings,  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
their  political  welfare.  Any  attempt  to  stifle  the 
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public  voice,  will  only  encrease  discontent  in  the 
country,  if  any  exists.  It  is  by  public  meetings  that 
the  sense  of  the  community  is  ascertained. 

I  wish  to  ask  any  Gentleman  who  fares  sump- 
tuously every  day,  and  perhaps  has  a  table  provided 
for  him  at  the  public  expense,  when  he  complains 
of  the  indecent  clamours  of  the  poor,  the  following 
questions : 

Would  you  be  quite  as  patient  under  the  pressure 
of  famine,  as  those  unfortunate  men  whose  conduct 
you  condemn,  if  you  were  in  their  situation  ?  does 
your  philosophy  or  your  education  prevent  you  from 
shewing  an  irritability  of  disposition  before  your 
servants,  when  their  is  any  accidental  derangement 
in  your  household  establishment?  yet  you  expect 
that  your  friends  will  bear  with  your  infirmities  !  can 
you  then  expect  that  an  ignorant  Peasant  or  Mechanic 
will  reason  himself  out  of  his  sufferings  ?  or  are  you 
surprised  that,  when  pinched  by  hunger,  or  tortured 
by  the  cries  of  his  starving  family,  he  is  not  very 
cautious  in  his  language,  or  very  mild  in  his  beha- 
viour ?  are  you  to  be  privileged  to  give  vent  to  your 
bad  passions  on  slight  occasions,  and  is  he  to  be 
judged  harshly,  because  his  petition  is  not  sufficient- 
ly humble,  or  perhaps  is  couched  in  offensive  terms  ? 

These  are  questions  which  I  think  any  man  who 
is  not  a  radical  may  be  allowed  to  put  to  a  villifier 
of  the  poor,  (c)  Radicalism  is  the  cant  of  the  day. 
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It  is  a  word  of  vague  and  indiscriminate  import' 
If  it  means  a  wish  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the 
Country,  it  may  be  applicable  to  an  encroaching 
faction  among  the  governors,  as  in  the  governed. 
If  Men  desire  a  change  of  measures,  without  which 
they  are  convinced  that  the  Country  will  be  ruined, 
they  are  called  radicals  by  an  opposite  party,  who 
believe  that  the  word  means  men  whose  object  is 
the  destruction  of  their  Country. 

Some  may  think  that  the  Crown  has  obtained  an 
undue  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  are  they 
to  be  called  radicals,  because  they  wish  to  see  that 
influence  diminished  ?  Such  radical  Reformers  were 
Sir  George  Savile,  of  glorious  Whig  jnemory,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Sir  William  Jones,  &c.  It  would  not  require 
much  reasoning  to  prove,  that  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  necessity  of  reform,  as  arising  from  an 
undue  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  received,  since  their  days,  additional 
weight.  That  influence  is  great  as  direct,  but  in- 
direct it  is  much  greater;  operating,  as  it  does, 
through  the  medium  of  Borough-patrons,  who  bring 
Members  into  Parliament  to  serve  their  own  private 
views,  and  thus  convert  the  forms  of  a  free  Govern- 
ment into  instruments  of  corruption,  (c?)  If  the 
aristocracy  had  less,  and  the  middle  classes  more 
influence  in  elections,  the  people  would  be  more 
fairly  represented.  They  surely  can  better  under- 
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stand  their  own  interests,  than  men  whose  interest  is 
opposed  to  theirs,  whose  minds  are  often  warped  and 
understandings  narrowed  by  pride  and  indolence, 
which  are  too  frequently  the  concomitants  of  wealth. 
Surely,  the  middle  classes,  who  read  and  reflect,  can 
better  counteract  the  designs  of  a  turbulent  dema- 
gogue, by  reasoning  with  his  followers,  in  a  frequent 
intercourse  with  them,  than  those  persons  whose 
very  influence  gives  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to 
his  exaggerated  statements ;  and  who,  by  their  con- 
temptuous language,  often  confirm  his  proselytes  in 
their  errors.  A  good  Government  will  always  have 
the  support  of  an  enlightned  People.  When,  there- 
fore, I  see  any  intentions  on  the  part  of  any  Ad- 
ministration to  hoodwink  the  People,  or  to  deceive 
them  in  regard  to  their  true  interests,  I  shall  always 
suspect  the  measures  of  that  administration :  for 
there  may  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  against  the  Throne.  By  severe  measures, 
you  enable  the  violent  to  gain  proselytes  from  those 
who  desire  an  improvement  in  the  representative 
system ;  you  only  prove  that  reason  is  not  on  your 
side.  You  never  will  remove  disaffection  by  pro- 
hibitory laws ;  you  may  force,  for  a  time,  a  sullen 
and  reluctant  submission,  but  that  will  be  converted 
into  a  furious  and  interminable  insurrection,  when 
the  patience  of  the  People  is  exhausted.  The 
noblest  reward  that  a  good  Minister  can  have,  is 
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the  unreserved  expression  of  popular  approbation; 
I  do  not  mean,  the  uncertain  applause  of  the  mob, 
but  the  steady,  collective,  good  opinion  of  the  bulk 
of  the  community.  The  more  we  know,  the  better 
shall  we  be  enabled  to  resist  the  artful  attempts  of 
a  bad,  and  to  appreciate  and  confirm  the  acts  of 
a  virtuous  administration.  Those  are  the  greatest 
friends  to  social  order  who,  considering  that  there 
is  nothing  more  uncertain  in  its  duration,  as  well 
as  oppressive  in  its  character;  nothing  which  is 
more  liable  to  sudden  revolutions  and  dreadful  re- 
actions than  despotic  power ;  wish  to  communicate 
the  blessings  of  freedom  to  every  nation,  and  thereby 
secure  the  stability  of  Governments.  The  notions 
of  political  morality  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  no 
Government  which  is  not  just,  liberal,  and  generous 
in  its  dealings  with  Foreign  Powers,  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  community. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  advantage. 
Let  but  the  Government  manifest  a  noble  spirit 
in  favour  of  the  oppressed,  let  it  but  interpose  with 
effect  to  check  the  encroaching  tyranny  of  Foreign 
potentates,  and  while  it  is  supported  by  the  generous 
approbation  of  its  own,  it  will  merit  the  gratitude  of 
every  other  nation. 

Of  late,  those  very  principles  which  secured  to 
us  our  civil  rights,  at  the  Glorious  Revolution  o£ 
1688,  have  been  called  in  question.  Is  it  necessary 
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in  these  times,  to  urge  that  the  right  of  resistance 
is  inherent  in  all  bodies  of  men,  who  form  themselves 
into  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  security 
for  their  properties,  and  protection  for  their  persons  ? 
That  if  you  deny  the  good  of  the  governed  to  be  the 
only  rational  object  of  all  Government,  you  declare 
that  men  were  created  by  a  benificent  God,  not  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  greatest  aggregate  amount 
of  happiness  by  their  joint  exertions,  but  to  be  the 
slaves  of  a  few  insolent  tyrants.     We  must  consider 
the  collected  happiness  of  the  many,  not  the  capri- 
cious wishes  of  a  few.     It  is  the  universal  will  of  the 
People  that  can   change   the    Government.      Now, 
whenever  that  will  is  expressed,  it  is  necessary  for 
the    Government   to   comply   with   it,    otherwise  it 
defeats  the  end  for  which  it  is  instituted — the  hap- 
piness  of  the   People.       These   are   simple   truths, 
which  none  but  the  interested  or  ambitious  can  for  a 
moment  deny.       Those  who  are  interested  in  dis- 
torting the  truth,  and  those  who  wish  to  trample  on 
their  fellow  men,  will  endeavour   to   inculcate   the 
slavish    and    delusive    maxims    of   Filmer    and   his 
followers.      But  these   doctrines   suit   ill   with   the 
spirit  of  the  times,  when  knowledge  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  is   progressively  improving,  when   the 
reciprocal  duties  of  Sovereign  and  Subject  are  well 
ascertained  and  established,  and   when  names   and 
prejudices  are  no  longer  revered.     I  grant  that  it  is 
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only  in  extreme  cases  that  resistance  is  justifiable, 
when,  by  an  accumulation  of  wrongs,  the  people 
are  driven  to  despair ;  and  when  the  hostile  dispo- 
sition of  their  Rulers  is  manifested  by  overt  acts. 
Then,  indeed,  is  the  covenant  infringed,  the  com- 
pact is  broken,  and  the  rights  of  Government  revert 
to  the  original  possessors,  the  only  true  depositories 
of  all  power.  We  are  free  agents,  and,  as  respon- 
sible beings,  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  free  agency 
to  any  individual  without  degrading  the  moral  dignity 
of  our  nature. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  that  is  manifesting  itself 
in  Naples,  is,  no  doubt,  hostile  to  that  fine  system 
of  federative  union,  which  was  to  be  the  auspicious 
fruit  of  "  the  Holy  Alliance,"  and  to  be  productive 
of  "peace  and  good  will  towards  Men."  Under 
a  free  Government,  the  Neapolitans  may  acquire 
habits  of  industry  which  would  give  them  an  inter- 
est in  the  soil  where  Nature  has  done  so  much,  and 
man,  as  yet,  so  little ;  where  a  tolerable  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  commerce  might  secure  to 
them  innumerable  blessings.  It  is  a  very  old  com- 
plaint that,  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  so 
pure,  the  shores  so  magnificent,  and  where  the  earth 
teems  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  the  natives  are 
dishonest  and  idle.  Give  them  a  well  regulated 
freedom,  and  you  will  improve  their  moral  character. 
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When  a  Monarch,  hitherto  a  puny  despot,  conde- 
scends to  give  a  free  Constitution  to  his  People, 
he  is  immediately  called  upon  to  account  for  his 
conduct  before  a  few  more  powerful  despots,  who 
have  themselves  broken  the  promises  which  they 
made  to  their  subjects;  by  which  promises  they 
were  enabled  to  overthrow  a  power,  that  had  gone 
forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  and  4iad  yoked 
them  to  its  iron  car.  What  was  it  that  destroyed 
the  power  of  Napoleon?  The  vain  and  fallacious 
hope  cherished  by  the  Nations  of  the  Continent, 
that  if  they  extricated  their  masters  from  the  state 
of  splendid  vassalage  in  which  they  were  kept  by 
Buonaparte,  they  would  themselves  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  political  importance,  and  this  hope  was 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  promises  of  their 
respective  Monarchs.  Now,  however,  the  cup  of  Hope 
is  dashed  from  their  lips,  they  have  accomplished  the 
Work  of  Europe's  deliverance,  and  they  are  rewarded 
with — a  continuance  of  servitude.  These  despots  are 
committing  a  political  suicide  by  their  palpable 
injustice  and  encroachments,  by  erecting  themselves 
into  a  tribunal  for  judging  the  actions  of  men  who 
are  not  subject  to  their  authority :  they  are  bringing 
into  contempt  "  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers  :" 
the  are,  at  a  time  when  an  intercourse  with  other 
countries  has  made  their  subjects  active  and  intel- 
ligent, acting  upon  the  old  exploded  maxims  of 
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tyrannous  distrust,  and  are  diminishing  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  when  prudence,  independent  of 
humanity,  enjoins  them  to  encrease  it. 

To  conclude  these  few  observations  : — Unless  that 
public  spirit,  which  now  prevails  in  the  country,  is 
suffered  to  have  its  due  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  will  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
Philosopher  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  Country 
ruined  by  the  corruptions  of  its  Government,  while 
its  moral  and  intellectual  strength  is  unimpared, 
while  it  is  making  astonishing  discoveries  in  the 
material  world,  and  while  its  taste  in  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  is  at  once  correct  and  sublime. 
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NOTES. 


(a)  LORD  BACON  says,  "  To  give  moderate  liberty 
for  griefs  and  discontentments  to  evaporate,  is  a  safe 
way  (so  it  be  without  too  great  insolency  or  bravery) : 
for  he  that  turneth  the  humours  back  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  engendereth  malign  ul- 
cers and  pernicious  imposthumations."  There  is  no 
necessity  for  a  good  Government  to  rule  by  force ; 
every  Government  ex-officio  has  some  influence  in 
the  Country,  and  even  a  bad  one  can  be  well  sup- 
ported by  the  selfish  and  interested.  "To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  one  need 
only  to  reflect,  how  many  well-grounded  attacks 
have  been  defeated,  and  how  few  have  succeeded 
against  the  most  wicked  and  the  weakest  adminis- 
trations. Every  King  of  Great  Britain  has  means 
enough  in  his  power  to  defeat  and  to  calm  opposi- 
tion ;  but  a  Patriot  King,  above  all  others,  may 
safely  rest  his  cause  on  the  innocency  of  his  adminis- 
tration, on  the  constitutional  strength  of  his  crown, 
and  on  the  concurrence  of  his  People,  to  whom  he 
dares  appeal,  and  by  whom  he  will  be  supported." — 
(Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.)  A  long  possession  of 
power  is  apt  to  taint  the  hearts  and  injure  the  virtues 
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of  the  best  Men :  how  it  must  narrow  the  minds  of 
those  who  never  were  capable  of  acting  upon  an 
enlarged  system  of  policy,  who,  with  all  the  "  inso- 
lence of  office,"  dare  to  say,  that  Men  who  lift  up 
their  voices  in  favour  of  the  injured  and  oppressed 
are  appealing  to  the  bad  passions  of  mankind. — A 
strange  solecism.  "What  shall  we  say,"  says  an 
excellent  writer,  as  quoted  by  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, "  to  the  doctrine,  that  Ministers  must  secure 
a  majority  in  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  that  they 
must  keep  at  their  disposal  a  certain  number  of  need- 
less offices,  and  expend  a  considerable  portion  of 
public  money  in  pensions,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
certain  of  a  sufficient  number  of  supporters  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Nation!  Are  Englishmen  so 
thoroughly  vicious,  so  incapable  of  judging  concern- 
ing the  wisdom  of  public  measures,  so  blind  to  the 
perception  of  what  is  done  for  their  advantage,  that 
a  wise  Sovereign,  having  no  object  but  the  public 
good,  and  employing  Ministers  who  were  sincerely 
desirous  of  promoting  that  object,  would  be  left 
without  support  ?  Surely  an  assertion  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  Nation ;  but  if  such  an  asser- 
tion be  not  ventured,  where  is  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  corrupt  influence  ? — Qui  magno  imperio* 
prsediti  in  excelso  setatem  agunt,  eorum  facta  cuncta 
mortales  novere.  Ita  in  maxima  fortuna  minima 
licentia  est.  Neque  studere  neque  odisse,  sed  mi- 
nime  iras^i  decet.  Qua1  apud  alios  iracundia  dicitur, 
in  imperio  superbia  atque  crudelitas  appellatur. — 
(Sallustii  Catilina,  cap.  51.^ 
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Mr.  Burke  says, — Particular  punishments  are  the 
cure  for  accidental  distempers  in  the  State ;  they 
inflame  rather  than  allay  those  heats  which  arise 
from  the  settled  mismanagement  of  the  Government, 
or  from  a  natural  ill -disposition  of  the  People.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  strong  measures ;  and  firmness  is  then  only 
a  virtue  when  it  accompanies  the  most  perfect  wis- 
dom.— (Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Dis- 
contents.) 

(b)  "  It  is  this  union  of  Liberty  with  Law,  that  by 
raising  a  barrier  equally  firm  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power,  and  the  violence  of  popular  commo- 
tion, affords  to  property  its  just  security,  produces 
the  exertion  of  genius  and  labour,  the  extent  and 
solidity  of  credit,  the  circulation  and  increase  of 
capital,  which  forms  and  upholds  the  National  Cha- 
racter, and  sets  in  motion  all  the  springs  which 
actuate  the  great  mass  of  the  community  through  all 
its  various  descriptions  ;" — and  again 

"  Let  us  remember  that  the  love  of  the  Con- 
stitution, though  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  natural  instinct 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  is  strengthened  by 
reason  and  reflection,  and  every  day  confirmed  by 
experience ;  that  it  is  a  Constitution  which  we  do 
not  merely  admire  from  traditional  reverence,  which 
we  do  not  flatter  from  prejudice  and  habit,  but  which 
we  cherish  and  value,  because  we  know  that  it  prac- 
tically secures  the  tranquility  and  welfare  both  of 
Individuals  and  the  Public,  and  provides,  beyond  any 
other  frame  of  Government  which  has  ever  existed, 
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for  the  real  and  useful  ends,  which  form  at  once  the 
only  true  foundation  and  only  rational  object  of  all 
political  societies." — (Mr.  Pitt's  Speech,  Feb.  17, 
1792.; 

Such  was  the  well-merited  eulogium  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  before  the  reign  of  terror  began,  pronounced  on 
the  English  Constitution.  The  same  eulogies  were 
afterwards  repeated,  when  certainly  the  Spirit  of  the 
Constitution  was  almost  destroyed.  Whether  we  have 
any  reason  to  apprehend  the  introduction  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  "  enthanasia"  of  the  British  Constitution, 
those  who  are  better  skilled  than  myself  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  may  determine.  I  can  only  say  with 
Montesque,  that  no  nation  should  be  more  tenacious 
of  their  liberty  than  the  English,  since  no  nation 
would  be  more  completely  miserable  if  they  lost  it. 

Et  errat  longe  mea  quidem  sententia, 

Qui  ia.'periuni  credatgravius  esse,  aut  stabilius 

Vi  quod  fit,  quam  illud  quod  amicitia  adjunjjitur. 

(TBRENT.  ADELPH  ) 

"  Alas !"  said  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  admirable  speech 
on  a  Reconciliation  with  America,  "  when  will  this 
speculation  against  fact  and  reason  end  ?  what  will 
quiet  these  panic  fears  which  we  entertain  of  the 
hostile  effect  of  the  conciliatory  conduct  ?  Is  it  true 
that  no  case  can  exist  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the 
Sovereign  to  accede  to  the  desires  of  his  discontented 
Subjects  ?  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  this  case 
to  make  a  rule  for  itself  ?  Is  all  authority  of  course 
lost  when  it  is  not  pushed  to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a 
certain  maxim  that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
are  left  by  Government,  the  more  the  Subject  will 
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be  inclined  to  resist  and  rebel  ?"      O  si  sic  omnia  : — 
And,  in  another  place, 

"  Will  it  not  teach  them  (the  American  Provinces) 
that  the  Government  against  which  a  claim  to  liberty 
is  tantamount  to  high  treason,  is  a  Government  to 
which  submission  is  equivalent  to  slavery?"  We 
lost  America  by  our  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  con- 
ciliate the  Colonies,  and  to  make  proper  concessions. 
To  narrow  minds  all  concessions  appear  the  effects 
of  fear,  whereas  they  are  the  offspring  of  prudence 
and  magnanimity :  of  a  prudence  that  thinks  it 
necessary  to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  the  many ; 
of  a  magnanimity  that,  superior  to  a  paltry  pride, 
sees  no  shame  in  granting  that  which  reason  and 
justice  require  to  be  conceded. — Let  us  see  how 
Mr.  Burke  describes  the  Parliament  in  the  year 
1770: 

But  an  addressing  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
petitioning  Nation ;  a  House  of  Commons  full  of  con- 
fidence when  the  Nation  was  plunged  in  despair; 
in  the  utmost  harmony  with  Ministers  whom  the 
People  regard  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  ;  who  are 
eager  to  grant  when  the  general  voice  demands 
account;  who  in  all  disputes  between  the  People 
and  Administration  presume  against  the  People ; 
who  punish  their  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to  in- 
quire into  the  provocations  to  them ;  this  is  an  un- 
natural— a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.— (Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents .) 

Such  was  the  character  that  Mr.  Burke  gave  of  a 
House  of  Commons  when  Wilkes  was  persecuted. 
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(c)  I  suppose  that  the  real  difference  between  a 
Whig  and  a  Radical,  is  the  same  as  the  difference 
between  Martin  and  Jack  in  Swift's  "  Tale  of  the 
Tub."  Brother  Martin  tore  off  the  gold  lace  and 
strange  figures  from  the  coat,  but  when  he  saw  that 
the  embroidery  was  worked  into  it,  he  was  afraid  of 
injuring  the  cloth,  and  suffered  the  embroidery  to 
remain.  But  brother  Jack  being  very  clumsy  and 
very  impatient  in  tearing  the  lace,  rent  the  main 
body  of  his  coat  from  top  to  bottom,  and  flung  cloth, 
embroidery  and  all  into  the  kennel.  To  those  who 
are  fond  of  shew,  glitter,  and  superfluous  ornaments, 
the  conduct  of  Jack  and  Martin  appears  equally 
sinful. 

Some  Ministerial  Gentlemen  acknowledge  that 
abuses  do  exist  in  the  Government,  but  they  will  not 
adopt  any  propositions  of  reform  that  come  from 
their  adversaries.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
of  Cardinal  Lang,  in  the  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  by  Father  Paul :  "  The  reformation  of  mass 
appears  reasonable,  the  liberty  of  eating  all  sorts  of 
food  just,  and  the  abolition  of  so  many  merely  human 
injunctions  convenient,  but  it  is  not  tolerable  that 
such  a  reform  should  be  effected  by  a  miserable 
Monk,  (Luther)." 

(rf)  The  opinions  of  that  class  of  the  People  who 
are  below  the  middle  rank  are  formed,  and  their 
minds  directed,  by  that  intelligent  and  virtuous  rank 
who  come  the  most  immediately  in  contact  with 
them,  who  are  in  constant  habit  of  intimate  com- 
munication with  him,  to  whom  they  fly  for  advice 
c 
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and  assistance  in  all  their  numerous  difficulties,  upon 
whom  they  feel  an  immediate  and  daily  dependance, 
in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  infancy  and  old  age, 
to  whom  their  Children  look  up  as  models  for  their 
imitation,  whose  opinions  they  have  daily  repeated, 
and  account  it  an  honor  to  adopt.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  middle  rank,  which  gives  their  most 
distinguished  ornaments  to  society,  to  art,  to  legisla- 
tion itself,  which  exalt  and  refine  human  nature,  is 
that  part  of  the  community  of  which,  if  the  basis  of 
Representation  was  so  far  extended,  the  opinion 
would  ultimately  decide. — (Supplement  to  the  Bri- 
tish Encyclopaedia ;  article,  Government. ,) 

(e)  Mr.  Hume,  with  all  his  monarchical  bias,  is 
too  good  a  Philosopher  not  to  admit,  in  very  extreme 
cases,  the  necessity  of  resistance  :  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hume  in  his  general  view  on  the  subject,  though 
he  seems  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  original  com- 
pact. 

He  says,  that  the  simplicity  retained  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  every 
other  country,  ought  still  to  be  preserved,  and  was 
best  calculated  to  prevent  extremes  on  either  side : 
that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  resistance  in  all  cases 
was  founded  on  false  principles;  its  express  admis- 
sion might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences ; 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  exposing  the  public 
to  either  inconvenience.  That  if  a  choice  must 
necessarily  be  made  in  the  case,  the  preference  of 
utility  to  truth  in  public  institutions  was  apparent ; 
nor  could  the  supposition  of  resistance  beforehand, 
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and  in  general  terms,  be  safely  admitted  in  any 
Government.  That  even  in  mixt  monarchies,  where 
that  supposition  seemed  most  requisite,  it  was  yet 
entirely  superfluous,  since  no  man  on  the  approach 
of  extraordinary  necessity  could  be  at  a  loss,  though 
not  directed  by  legal  declarations,  to  find  the  proper 
remedy ;  that  even  those  who  might  at  a  distance, 
and  by  scholastic  reasoning,  exclude  all  resistance, 
yet  would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature;  when 
evident  ruin  both  to  themselves  and  the  public  must 
attend  a  strict  adherence  to  their  pretended  princi- 
ples ;  that  the  question,  as  it  ought  thus  to  be  en- 
tirely excluded  from  all  determinations  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was,  even  among  private  reasoners,  somewhat 
frivolous,  and  little  better  than  a  dispute  of  words : 
that  the  one  party  could  not  pretend  that  resistance 
ought  ever  to  become  a  familiar  practice,  the  other 
would  surely  have  recourse  to  it  in  great  extremities ; 
and  thus  the  difference  could  only  turn  on  the  de- 
grees of  danger  and  oppression  which  would  warrant 
this  irregular  remedy;  a  difference  which  in  a 
general  question  it  was  impossible  by  any  language 
precisely  to  fix  and  determine. — (Humes  History  of 
England,  A.  D.  1675.J 

It  surely  would  be  an  insult  to  the  public  to  quote 
any  part  of  "  Locke  on  Civil  Government,"  as  the 
unanswerable  arguments  contained  in  that  admirable 
disquisition  are  familiar  to  every  one;  but  as  the 
Clergy  have  most  unjustly  been  accused  of  favouring 
arbitrary  power,  I  will  select  two  passages  from  the 
works  of  two  most  learned  Bishops,  who  were  equal 
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to  any  who  have  adorned  the  Bench;  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  favour  the  doctrine  of  "  passive  obedi- 
ence." 

"  But  above  all  that  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
mind,  that  sublimity  of  sentiment,  that  conscious 
dignity  of  human  nature  which  true  Religion  raises, 
which  Holy  Scripture  dictates,  and  which  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  inspires,  will  be  ever  pushing  us  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  those  Civil  Rights  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  know  by  reason  are  ours,  and 
which  we  have  been  made  to  feel  by  experience  of 
all  ours,  are  the  most  necessary  to  human  happiness." 
— (Warburton's  Sermon,  preached  on  the  Thanks- 
giving-day, for  the  suppression  of  the  late  unnatural 
Rebellion  in  1746.; 

"  God,  we  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  and 
humility,  has  an  unlimited  right  over  us ;  he  has 
informed  us  with  capacities  for  happiness,  which 
cannot  be  fully  attained  without  society,  and  society 
cannot  subsist  without  some  being  invested  with 
power  to  controul  the  actions  of  others.  In  this 
way  Government,  as  well  as  every  other  Constitution 
of  Nature,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  Appointment 
of  God.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  form  of 
any  particular  Government,  the  extent  of  the  control 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  Government  ?  These 
we  know  are  infinitely  varied  in  different  Countries, 
and  we  contend  that  in  all  just  Governments,  the 
People  have  delegated  to  their  Governors  the  par- 
ticular degree  of  trust  with  which  they  are  invested, 
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have  limited  the  extent  of  the  control  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  Government. — ( Watson's 
Tracts.) 

I  am  sorry  to  recur  to  first  principles,  but  at  a 
late  Meeting  it  seems  that  they  have  been  called  in 
question. 


A  FEW  REMARKS 

ON 

PARLIAMENTARY    REFORM. 


IF  Patrons  of  Boroughs  could  not  succeed  in 
bringing  their  dependants  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ministers  would  be  compelled  to  introduce 
economy  into  every  branch  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  to  confide  in  a  disinterested  House  of 
Commons,  freely  chosen  by  an  intelligent  People. 

Surely,  to  a  good  Government,  a  free,  inde- 
pendant,  and  unbiassed  support  would  be  much 
safer  and  more  effectual,  than  one  that  is  venal 
and  interested.  A  good  Government  would  not 
be  obliged  to  overburden  the  people  with  taxation, 
that  it  might  pay  its  rapacious  adherents. 

A  Placeman  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an 
anomaly  to  the  Constitution.  How  can  he  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
who  dares  not  oppose  the  most  odious  measures 
of  Government  ?  How  can  he  be  a  faithful  guar- 
dian of  the  People's  rights  who  depends  for  the 
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support  of  his  family  upon  the  favour  of  a  King  or 
his  Minister?  The  People  may  oppose  the  en- 
croachments of  the  prerogative  as  long  as  their 
Representatives  are  incorruptible;  if  they  are  be- 
trayed by  their  protectors,  they  have  no  redress ! 
The  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  is  some- 
thing gained  to  the  cause  of  Reform,  but  I  fear 
that  no  general  plan  for  Reform  will  be  adopted. 
So  many  are  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
present  abuses,  that  all  propositions  in  favour  of  an 
improvement  in  our  representative  system  will  be 
opposed  in  limine  by  majorities  in  parliament. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  Members 
for  close  -  boroughs  are  frequently  the  greatest 
ornaments  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  may 
be  very  true,  but  what  is  gained  by  the  house  in 
one  way,  is  lost  in  another.  A  young  man  of 
talent  is  fettered  by  obligations  to  vote  according 
to  the  dictum  of  his  Patron,  he  quickly  loses  that 
ingenuous  sense  of  shame  which  is  the  grace  of 
youth,  and  before  he  has  made  up  his  mind  on 
political  subjects,  he  is  obliged  to  vote  according 
to  the  will  of  his  Master.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  person  is  the  representative  not  of  the 
People,  but  of  an  individual  whose  only  spring  of 
action  is  self-interest.  Thus,  in  the  early  morning 
of  his  political  life,  he  is  taught  to  laugh  at  all  public 
principle  and  consistency  of  character. 
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A  Member  of  Parliament  should  not  be  under 
the  control  of  his  Constituents  beyond  a  certain 
extent.  He  cannot  sacrifice  to  them  his  conscience. 
But  if  he  must  be  fettered  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  is  it  not  better  that  he  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  city,  whose 
interests  it  is  his  duty  to  promote,  than  that  he 
should  be  managed  by  a  Borough-Monger,  whose 
interests  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  People  ? 

The  man  who  opposes  a  Reform  hi  Parliament, 
whatever  his  intentions  may  be,  is  in  reality  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  as  without  an  economical 
reform,  we  cannot  have  a  prudent  administration ; 
without  a  prudent  administration,  the  country 
cannot  prosper.  It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  some, 
who  think  that  the  stability  of  the  throne  is  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  its  undue  influence, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  the  executive 
power  is  vigorous  and  stable,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  virtue  that  is  contained  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  men  are  well  repre- 
sented, they  see  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  rests 
upon  its  proper  basis,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
their  veneration  and  support.  Guarded  by  justice 
and  reason,  it  commands  their  respect,  and  inspires 
awe ;  not  a  servile  fear,  but  a  becoming  reverence. 
An  effectual  House  of  Commons  gives  strength  to 
the  Monarchy ! 
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There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  heart  of  that  man  who  would  represent  his 
fellow-creatures  as  low  and  mercenary.  Yet  such 
are  the  opinions  implied,  though  not  expressed, 
by  those  who  deem  it  necessary  to  hold  out  bribes 
to  the  great  for  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
But  you  must  govern  men  by  their  interests ;  that 
is,  you  must  bribe  them  to  the  support  of  measures 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  country ;  may  they  not  be 
blinded,  by  a  bribe,  to  support  measures  that  are 
injurious  to  the  country  ? 

It  is  a  very  easy  task  to  cheat  men  into  the  loss 
of  their  freedom,  while  the  forms  of  a  free  con- 
stitution are  preserved.  If  a  Minister  wishes  to 
render  himself  despotic,  he  can  do  it  with  much 
greater  ease  to  himself  by  gaining  over  majori- 
ties in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  attempting, 
even  if  the  plan  were  feasible,  to  destroy  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  For  my  part, 
when  I  think  how  indefatigable  successive  admi- 
nistrations have  been  in  their  attempts  to  establish 
their  own  power  by  any  means,  no  matter  how 
dishonourable,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
durability  of  our  Constitution,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  attacks  from  within  and  without,  still  remains, 
not  unimpaired  indeed,  but  full  of  vigour.  All 
arguments  against  reform  that  come  from  a  Minis- 
ter, are  to  be  heard  with  suspicion ;  he  wishes  to 
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retain  power,  and  in  proportion  to  his  incapacity 
for  exercising  that  power  well,  he  is  disposed  to 
abuse  it ;  he  is  interested  therefore  in  opposing  all 
propositions  for  reform. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  so  inquisitive 
and  intelligent,  that  those  in  high  places  must  be 
cautious  how  they  act,  as  nothing  but  inflexible 
integrity  will  secure  them  from  contempt.  Look 
to  the  daily  publications,  look  to  the  works  that 
issue  from  the  press  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
literature  and  science,  and  then  tell  me  if  the  great 
intelligent  public  ought  not  to  be  more  fairly 
represented  ?  The  people  do  understand  their  own 
interests,  for  knowledge  has  gone  forth  among 
them;  the  House  of  Commons  ought  therefore 
to  be  essentially  popular  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
the  "  express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation." 
As  for  the  corrective  of  public  opinion,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
can  avail  but  little.  When  we  know  what  means 
the  Minister  possesses  of  preventing  the  operation 
of  that  corrective,  when  we  know  that  it  can  only 
operate,  when  the  evil  it  would  oppose  is  almost 
past  endurance,  when  we  know  how  easily  the 
selfish  are  fortified  against  all  sense  of  shame,  shall 
we  venture  to  say  that  public  opinion  is  any 
check  upon  secret  influence,  or  oligarchical  ascen- 
dancy ? 
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"Every    Representative    of    the    People    should 
be   placed   in   such   a  situation  that  he   would   do 
himself  more   harm   as  a  member  of  the    commu- 
nity, than  he  could  do  himself  good  as  an  indivi- 
dual, by  misgovernment."       Frequent  Parliaments, 
by   bringing   him   often   before    his  constituents  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  would   place   him 
in    this    situation.       Frequent    Parliaments    would 
make  him  cautious  how  he  sanctioned  by  his  sup- 
port measures   of  an   unpopular   description,    since 
the  recollection  of  that  support  would  be  fresh  in 
the   minds   of  his   constituents  at  a  new  election. 
Frequent   Parliaments   would  make  the  selfish  and 
mercenary  less  disposed  to  strive  for  seats  in  Par- 
liament,   as  they  would  not  be  able   to   sell   their 
iniquity  at  a  high  price.     It  is  to  no  purpose  that 
men  deal  out  their  common-place   abuse   of  inno- 
vation, since    "  reform  is   not  innovation."     "  He," 
says   an   excellent   writer,    "who  wishes   to   repair 
an  ancient  fortress  when  he  sees  it  attacked  by  a 
thousand  enemies,  disfigured  by  the   rubbish   of  a 
thousand   ages,    cannot   without  great  injustice   be 
ranked   with   those   who   labour    to    overturn    it." 
All  those  fears  about  increasing  the  power  of  the 
lower    orders,    by    giving    them    greater    political 
importance,    are    vain    and   idle,    as    they    already 
have  power:    the  question  is,  shall  that  power  be 
mischievously    employed    for    the    destruction,    or 
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beneficially  employed  for  the  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution ?  Why  not  enlist  into  the  service  of  the 
state  those  opinions,  which  time,  the  greatest  of 
all  innovators,  as  Bacon  justly  observes,  has  pro- 
duced ? 

The  spirit  of  democracy  can  only  be  mischie- 
vous when  there  are  numerous  bodies  in  the  state 
possessed  of  power  arising  from  increase  of  know- 
ledge, and  increase  of  wealth,  but  who  are  unal- 
lied  to  the  state  by  any  ties  of  affection  and  inter- 
est; who,  in  short,  have  no  importance  but  that 
which  the  consciousness  of  their  strength  gives 
them.  We  may  say,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
tranquil,  but  we  should  consider  what  men  are, 
not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  we  know  that 
those  who  do  not  to  a  certain  degree  possess  a 
regular  influence  in  the  country,  are  apt  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  an  irregular  power  which  it  is 
difficult  to  control,  as  it  arises  from  causes  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  cannot  remove.  Nothing 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  revolution  than 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  this  power;  the 
only  alternative  that  remains  is  to  give  it  a  proper 
direction.  It  is  not  by  an  affectation  of  contempt 
for  popular  clamour,  but  by  showing  that  no  ex- 
tension of  the  basis  of  representation  can  add  to 
the  public  security,  that  you  can  convince  men  of 
the  inutility  of  reform. 
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The  People  may  often  be  mistaken  in  the  views 
which  they  take^ef  their  own  interests,  but  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge  will  correct  their  errors,  and 
as  they  become  more  enlightened  they  will  better 
understand  their  own  interests.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  many  are  sometimes  in  error,  the  few  more 
frequently  act  ill  through  design. 

It  is  a  favourite  argument  with  anti-reformers, 
that  if  you  grant  a  reasonable  reform  you  open 
the  door  to  innovation.  This  is  a  most  pitiful  ob- 
jection. Are  we  not  to  do  that  which  is  right 
through  fear  of  being  compelled  to  do  that  which 
is  wrong?  Because  madmen  endeavour  to  force 
upon  us  crude  and  undigested  plans  of  govern- 
ment, are  we  to  suffer  the  popular  part  of  the  le- 
gislature to  become  either  directly  or  indirectly 
dependant  upon  the  Crown  ?  If  this  reasoning 
must  prevail,  let  us  give  up  all  ideas  of  improve- 
ment in  the  legislature ;  but  let  us  remember  that 
if  our  ancestors  had  been  influenced  by  such  rea- 
soning, we  might  now  have  been  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  "  What  was  innovation  once,  is  es- 
tablishment now." 

The  senseless  speeches  of  a  few  mob-orators  can 
never  overturn  the  Constitution,  unless  they  are 
aided  by  the  misgovernment  of  our  rulers. 

Are  there  not  men  who  have  made  fortunes  by 
their  honest  exertions  in  trade,  and  yet  who  are 
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debarred  from  giving  votes  in  the  places  where 
they  reside,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  Cor- 
porations that  are  managed  by  individuals,  who 
again  are  under  the  control  of  some  lordly  patron  ? 
They  must  be  discontented,  and  in  times  of  gene- 
ral distress  would  not  be  disposed  to  suppress  the 
tumultuous  spirit  of  an  irritated  populace !  It  is 
said  that  popular  elections  are  riotous;  but  who 
are  most  discontented,  those  bodies  of  men  who 
have  the  elective  franchise,  or  those  who  have  it 
not? 

When  the  lower  orders  in  large  cities  are  left  to 
themselves,  when  they  have  no  Representatives 
who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  nor 
on  the  eve  of  the  Saturnalia  of  an  Election  to  pay 
them  any  attention,  they  are  generally  insolent 
and  dissatisfied.  It  is  not  the  turbulence  that 
vents  itself  at  public  meetings,  but  a  constantly 
harassing  discontent  that  breaks  out  in  unrepre- 
sented towns.  Will  not  a  timely  reform  defeat 
the  views  of  those  demagogues  who  gull  the 
multitude  ? 

If  Birmingham  and  Manchester  had  Represen- 
tatives, the  Members  for  those  great  populous 
cities  would  be  men  of  active  minds,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  interests,  and  constantly  alive  to 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  But  these  places  are 
virtually  represented.  By  whom?  The  members 
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for  Liverpool  cannot  be  acquainted  with  the  local 
interests  of  Manchester,  that  require  the  vigilant 
superintendance  of  at  least  two  members !  The 
idea  of  a  large  commercial  town,  with  all  its  multi- 
farious concerns,  being  virtually  represented,  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  noticed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  natural, 
wholesome,  and  legitimate  influence  of  property, 
and  the  unnatural,  corrupt,  and  illegal  influence  of 
bribery.  Acts  of  kindness,  by  which  a  man  of 
property  wins  the  affections  of  his  neighbours, 
are  productive  of  permanent  good.  It  is  the  mu- 
tual attachment  that  subsists  between  the  man  of 
property  and  those  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  to 
a  certain  degree,  are  his  inferiors,  that  has  pre- 
served the  Constitution  when  intemperate  Minis- 
ters of  State  and  violent  demagogues  have  endea- 
voured to  destroy  it!  But  the  mere  trafficker  in 
seats  has  no  attachment  to  the  place  that  he  cor- 
rupts, and  is  even  despised  by  those  who  partake 
of  his  bounty.  There  is  no  identity  of  interests, 
no  sympathy  of  feeling,  between  such  a  person, 
and  the  deluded  beings  whose  sordid  passions  it 
excites.  It  is  the  system  of  seat-selling  that  de- 
bases the  character  of  the  people,  raises  the  local 
agent  of  government  into  a  person  of  importance, 
destroys  all  public  spirit,  and  confounds  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong. 
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There  is  much  private  virtue  in  the  country,  and 
no  want  of  t  public  spirit  where  there  is  not  a 
sinister  bias  on  the  mind;  but  how  can  a  man 
who  retains  a  fee  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  be 
an  incorruptible  assertor  of  the  people's  rights? 
I  do  not  say  that  the  emoluments  attached  to  ef- 
ficient offices  are  too  great  for  the  mental  labour 
and  talents  which  those  offices  require ;  far  from 
it.  They  are  but  a  fair  remuneration  for  the 
capital  previously  expended  upon  the  education 
necessary  to  qualify  men  for  such  situations.  No- 
body but  a  cold-blooded,  stern  republican,  would 
grudge  to  the  King  his  splendid  establishment. 
Nobody  but  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  human 
nature  would  desire,  even  if  it  were  feasible,  that 
rewards  for  eminent  services  should  be  less  than 
they  are.  We  know  well  that  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  additions  made  within  the  last  fifty 
years  to  our  colonies  and  territorial  acquisitions, 
Government  has  a  most  unlimited  patronage ; 
that  this  patronage  more  or  less  influences  all 
classes  of  society,  and  makes  thousands  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  dependant  upon  the  administration  of 
the  day.  The  salaries  affixed  to  those  offices  that 
are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Empire  are 
not  too  large,  but  surely  the  Reformer  who  is 
anxious  to  reduce  the  number  of  useless  offices,  can- 
not be  accused  of  wishing  to  destroy  the  rightful 
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power  of  the  Crown.  Offices  that  are  unimpor- 
tant, with  exorbitant  salaries  attached  to  them, 
should  be  abolished.  They  swell  the  load  of  mi- 
nisterial influence,  but  are  not  beneficial  to  the 
Crown.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  the  Crown 
depends  upon  its  own  intrinsic  authority,  it  pos- 
sesses the  respect  of  the  People :  but  when  it  is 
upheld  by  other  means,  when  it  rests  upon  ad- 
ventitious, and  I  must  add  improper  support,  it 
is  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  ideas  of  burdensome  expense 
and  oppressive  taxation.  No  Government  can 
imagine  that  it  gains  an  accession  of  strength  by 
scandalous  and  undisguised  jobs,  that  must  ulti- 
mately weaken  its  power  and  influence  in  the 
country.  It  may  obtain  a  few  unprincipled  auxi- 
liaries, but  for  every  auxiliary  thus  obtained,  it 
raises  up  a  host  of  enemies,  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, have  no  small  portion  of  reason  on  their 
side.  A  single  job  shakes  the  stability  of  the 
Constitution  to  a  much  greater  degree  that  a  thou- 
sand radical  meetings. 

*'  The  whole  of  the  party  of  reasoners  who  sup- 
port aristocratical  power,  affirm  that  a  portion  of 
the  community,  the  interests  of  whom  cannot  be 
made  to  differ  from  that  of  the  community,  will 
not  act  according  to  their  interest,  but  contrary 
to  their  interest."  But  if  you  give  this  portion  of 
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the  community  knowledge,  they  will  act  according 
to  their  interest ;  that  knowledge  has  been  obtained 
by  the  middle  classes,  who  have  as  sound  and  well- 
regulated  understandings  as  those  who  pretend  to 
manage  their  interests  for  them.  Indeed,  you  must 
accommodate  your  constitution  to  the  increased 
intelligence  and  enlarged  capacities  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  community,  otherwise  you  oppose  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Let  us  be  assured,  that  if 
the  Government  wishes  to  promote  the  public  good, 
it  will  always  be  liberally  supported  by  an  enlight- 
ened nation ;  and  it  need  never  bribe  men  into  a 
compliance  with  their  measures,  if  those  measures 
be  really  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  if  know- 
ledge be  properly  diffused  among  the  People,  (a) 

There  is  a  favourite  argument  urged  against 
reform,  by  its  opponents ;  it  is  this :  The  People 
are  corrupt,  and  are  desirous  of  turning  the  public 
money  into  their  own  pockets;  or,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Hr.  Wyndham,  the  People  individually 
cheat  the  People  collectively,  therefore  you  must 
reform  the  People,  before  you  can  reform  the  House 
of  Commons.  Let  it  however  be  remembered, 
that  if  it  were  considered  as  disgraceful  in  any  Re- 
presentative to  make  an  application  to  Government 
in  favour  of  his  constituent,  he  would  not  be  obliged 
to  be  dependant  on  the  administration  of  the  day, 
that  he  might  keep  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
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The  truth  is,  that  when  those  in  an  elevated 
station  are  incorrupt,  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
sound ;  when  great  men  are  tainted  with  corruption, 
the  infection  spreads  among  the  lower  orders. 

But,  after  all,  is  there  any  country  in  which  more 
real  attention  is  shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  People 
by  their  Legislators  ?  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  perhaps  too  officious  in  their  legislative  enact- 
ments on  subjects  of  political  economy,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  their  zeal  have  committed  errors, 
which  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  afterwards  to 
rectify.  But  their  constant  interference  in  these 
matters  shews  that  they  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  country.  This  is  all  very  true,  and 
I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England  is  the  noblest  assembly  of  Gentlemen  in 
Europe.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  cannot  be 
improved  in  any  way.  This  at  least  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  meanest  apprehension,  that  when  men 
have  temptations  held  out  to  them  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  their  duty,  they  cannot  always 
resist  such  temptations.  But  the  Reformer  will 
allow  no  compromise.  Why  should  he  ?  Because 
the  country  gentleman  supports  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  rich  merchant  those  of  the 
manufacturer,  are  they  to  fail  in  the  great  paramount 
duty  of  forcing  the  Government  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation  at  the  least  possible  expense  ? 
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All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  the  People,  for  the 
support  of  whose  particular  interests  the  House  of 
Commons  is  constituted,  should  have  a  greater 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 
Crown,  for  the  support  of  whose  particular  inter- 
ests it  certainly  is  NOT  constituted.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  large  sums  of  the  public  money  have 
been  voted  without  any  inquiry  into  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  or  indeed  into  the  necessity  of  having 
them  at  all,  upon  the  mere  demand  of  the  Minister. 
What  more  is  required  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
Reform  ? 
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NOTE. 


(a)  It  is  very  odd  you  constantly  complain  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  yet  you  say  they 
are  too  well  educated.  They  are  at  one  time  under 
the  influence  of  factious  demagogues,  at  another 
time  they  dare  to  think  for  themselves.  I  suppose, 
if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  Government, 
or  in  other  words  slaves,  they  would  be  properly 
educated. 
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AUTHORITIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  A  REFORM 
IN  PARLIAMENT. 

IF,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  there  always  had  been  a  House  of 
Commons  who  were  the  faithful  stewards  of  the 
interests  of  their  country,  the  diligent  checks  on  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  steady  uninfluenced  friends  of,  the  People,  would 
the  burdens  which  the  constituents  of  that  House 
endure  have  occurred  ? 

The  House  itself  had  discovered  that  a  secret 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  sapping  the  very 
foundations  of  liberty  by  corruption,  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  had  been  felt  within  those  walls,  and  had 
often  been  strong  enough  to  stifle  the  sense  of  duty 
and  to  over-rule  the  propositions  made  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  people :  the  House  of 
Commons  (in  former  Parliaments)  had  been  base 
enough  to  feed  the  influence  that  enslaved  its  mem- 
bers :  and  thus  was  at  one  time  the  parent  and  the 
offspring  of  corruption. — (Extract  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
Speeches,  May  7,  1783,  and  April  18,  1785.J 
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The  whole  of  this  system,  as  it  is  now  carried  on 
is  as  outrageous  to  morality  as  it  is  pernicious  to 
just  government ;  it  gives  a  scandal  to  our  character, 
which  not  merely  degrades  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  eyes  of  the  People ;    it  does  more,  it  under- 
mines the  very  principles  of  integrity  in  their  hearts, 
and   gives   a  fashion  to   dishonesty  and  imposture. 
They  hear  of  a  person  giving  or  receiving  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds  as  the  purchase  money  of  a 
seat  for  a  close  borough,  and  they  hear  the  very  man 
who  received  and  put  into  his   pocket   the   money 
make  a  vehement  speech  in  this  House  against  bri- 
bery ;    and  they  see  him  move  for  the  commitment 
to  prison  of  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch  at  your  bar, 
who  has  been  convicted  in  taking  a  single  guinea  for 
his  vote  in  the  very  borough,  perhaps,  where  he  had 
publicly  and  unblushingly  sold  his  influence,  though 
that  miserable  guinea  was  necessary  to  save  a  family 
from  starving  under  the  horrors  of  a  war  which  he 
had   contributed   to  bring  upon  the  country.     Sir, 
these   are   things   that  paralyze  you  to  the  heart; 
these   are   the  things   that   vitiate   the   whole   sys- 
tem, that  spread  degeneracy,  hypocrisy,  and  sordid 
fraud   over    the   country,   that    take    from    us    the 
energies  of  virtue,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  patriot- 
ism and  spirit.       The  system   that   encourages   so 
much  vice  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to;    and  it  is 
no   argument   that   because   it   lasted  a   long  time 
without   mischief,   it   ought   now  to   be  continued, 
when  it  is  found  to  be  pernicious ;  it  has  arisen  to  a 
height  that  defeats  the  very  end  of  Government ;    it 
must  sink  under  its  own  weakness.     And  this,  Sir, 
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is  not  a  case  peculiar  to  itself,  but  inseparable  from 
all  human  institutions.  All  the  writers  of  eminence 
upon  forms  of  Government  have  said,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  them,  frequent  recurrence  must  be  had 
to  their  original  principle.  This  is  the  opinion  oJ 
Montesque  as  well  as  Machiavel.  Gentlemen  wiU 
not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  latter 
on  this  point  at  least,  and  he  says,  that  without 
this  recurrence,  they  grow  out  of  shape,  and  deviate 
from  their  original  form. 

When  Gentlemen  represent  populous  towns  and 
cities,  then  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  they  ought 
to  obey  their  voice,  or  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience  ;  but  if  they  represent  a  noble  Lord 
or  a  noble  Duke,  then  it  becomes  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  and  he  is  not  considered  a  man  of 
honour  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of 
his  single  constituent. — (Speech  of  Mr.  Fox',  May 
26,  1779,  on  Parliamentary  Reform.) 

But  there  were  different  kinds  of  influence ;  one 
influence,  for  instance,  was  that  derived  from  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  virtue,  which  never  failed  to  inspire 
reverence  and  respect,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which 
any  Minister  might  command  support ;  another  kind 
was  derived  from  the  power  of  distributing  honours 
and  emoluments,  and  this  might  be  employed  with 
equal  success  in  any  hands,  good  or  bad.  The 
former  of  these  influences  I  readily  admit  to  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  but  the 
latter  I  must  ever  deny  to  be  either  necessary  or 
justifiable ;  for  the  influence  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
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would  always  lead  to  wise  and  virtuous  measures, 
but  that  of  corruption  to  corrupt  ones.  The  last 
was  the  influence  of  bribery,  and  deserved  to  be 
called  by  no  other  name. — (Mr.  Burke  s  Speech  on 
the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Civil  List  Esta- 
blishment, Feb.  15,  1781.; 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  number  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  compose  the  ministerial  majorities 
are  not  attached  to  Government  from  a  disinterested 
zeal  in  favour  of  its  measures,  but  (as  Dr.  Paley 
phrases  it)  from  motives  of  gratitude  and  expecta- 
tion. These  men  are  the  greatest  innovators.  They 
innovate  upon  the  practice  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, "  ex  novis  rebus  aucti  tuta  et  praesentia  quam 
vetera  et  periculosa  mallent."  Let  them  beware  lest 
the  people  may  not  at  length  impatiently  demand  a 
reform  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  refuse,  and 
perhaps  as  dangerous  to  grant. 

May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times  where  ruin  must  reform ! 

The  best  method  of  counteracting  the  designs  of 
an  artful  demagogue,  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  materials 
for  his  inflamatory  harangue.  This  will  do  more  for 
the  country,  and  more  effectually  defeat  the  schemes 
of  a  political  incendiary,  than  "chains  and  ignominy, 
bonds  and  pains,"  with  which  you  afflict  the  turbu- 
lent and  seditious.  But,  alas !  how  few  there  are 
who  prefer  the  good  of  their  country  to  their  own 
private  interests.  The  sinecurist  exclaims,  while  he 
contemplates  with  pleasure  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  that 
has  been  squeezed  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
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Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi;  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  To  what  period  of  history 
do  you  refer,  when  you  talk  of  bringing  back  the 
Constitution  to  its  original  principles?  I  answer, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  formerly  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  under  that  of  the 
Aristocracy,  there  is  no  reason  now  why  it  should  be 
controlled  by  either  influence.  Never,  before  this 
sera,  had  the  People  acquired  so  much  knowledge  on 
political  subjects.  But  for  the  establishment  of  tri- 
ennial Parliaments,  I  refer  the  anti-reformer  to  a 
year  not  long  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  1688. 
Let  us  see  what  Bishop  Burnet  says :  "  With  the 
supply  bills  as  the  price  of  bargain  for  them,  the  bill 
for  frequent  Parliaments  went  on ;  it  enacted  that  a 
new  Parliament  should  be  called  every  third  year, 
and  that  the  present  Parliament  should  be  dissolved 
before  the  first  of  January,  1 695-6.  And  to  this  the 
royal  assent  was  given.  It  was  received  with  great 
joy,  many  fancying  that  all  their  other  laws  and 
liberties  were  now  the  more  secure  since  this  was 
passed  into  a  law.  Time  must  tell  what  effects  it 
will  produce ;  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
great  corruption  with  which  elections  were  formerly 
managed,  and  to  all  those  other  practices  that  ac- 
companied them.  Men  that  intended  to  sell  their 
own  votes  within  doors,  spared  no  cost  to  buy  the 
votes  of  others  in  elections :  but  now  it  was  hoped 
we  should  see  a  golden  age,  wherein  the  character 
men  were  in,  and  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the 
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prevailing  considerations  in  elections;  and  by  this 
means  it  was  hoped,  that  our  Constitution,  in  par- 
ticular that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  again  recover  both  its  strength  and 
reputation,  which  was  now  very  much  sunk,  for  cor- 
ruption was  so  generally  spread  that  it  was  believed 
every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method." — (Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times,  fol.  page  133. J 
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INVASION    OF    SPAIN. 

Written  April   1823. 


"  Chaque  siecle  se  comporte  comme  s'il  etoit  le  premier  venu  ;  et 
1  comme  1'esprit  lie  persecution  et  de  vengeance  a  tache  jusqu'  a  present 
'  d'intevesserles  Souverains  dans  ses  querelles  particulieres.il  tachera 
'  deles  y  meler  jiisques  a  la  fin  du  nionde:  et  nous  poui'ons  bien  appli- 
'  quer  ici  la  sentence  de  Salomon  '  Ce  qui  a  ete  c'est  ce  qui  sera,  et  ce 
'  qui  a  ete  fait  c'est  ce  qui  se  fera.'  " 

DiCTiONNAiBB  DB  BAVLE.— Art.  Abelard. 


THIS  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Spain  is 
unjustifiable  even  if  it  were  productive  of  ultimate 
good ;  but  since  it  can  only  produce  unmixt  evil, 
establishing,  if  successful,  an  universal  tyranny; 
if  not  successful,  generating  a  re-action  that  may 
terminate  in  the  realization  of  monstrous  theories : 
it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity 
and  sound  policy. 

It  is  the  interest  of  Spain  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  England ;  it  is  the  interest  of  France  not  to 
be  subject  to  Russian  dictation. — Is  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia  to  give  law  to  Europe  as  he  pleases  ? 
And  is  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  threaten  France  with 
invasion  if  she  does  not  comply  with  the  will  of 
his  amiable  master?  It  is  fear  then  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  nation,  not  hatred  of  Spain,  that  compels 
the  French  Ministry  to  invade  that  country. 

But  Ferdinand  is  coerced  by  the  Cortes. — 
This  is  singular  language  for  those  to  hold  who 
wish  him  to  be  dependant  on  France,  and  the 
slave  of  priests  and  bigots,  rather  than  the  free 
monarch  of  a  great  and  glorious  nation. — We  have 
heard  much  of  the  talents  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 
Metternich,  "  et  hoc  genus  omne"  for  political  in- 
trigue. These  men  may  have  what  Lord  Bacon 
calls  "left-handed  wisdom,"  but  they  have  not 
the  enlarged  views  of  Statesmen.  They  know 
not  how  to  turn  to  good  account  that  knowledge 
which  since  the  French  Revolution  has  been 
spread  throughout  Europe ;  or,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "to  vivify  the  dor- 
mant seeds  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  to  reclaim 
from  the  neglected  wastes  of  human  intellect  an 
unexpected  accession  to  the  common  inheritance 
of  mankind."  Those  Ministers  who  stimulate 
their  masters  to  war  where  war  can  be  avoided, 
are  highly  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  how  much 
more  criminal  are  they  when  that  war  is  to  be 
carried  on  against  a  brave  people  whose  only 
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offence  is  a  desire  of  rational  freedom,  which  God 
has  given  them  a  capacity  to  enjoy.  Liberty  is 
the  parent  of  human  happiness,  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  a  good  statesman  to  ascertain,  with 
how  little,  not  with  how  great,  a  restraint  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  social  order  can  be  pre- 
served. The  time  is  now  past,  when  an  ambitious 
monarch  could  subdue  countries,  by  overrunning 
them  with  an  immense  numerical  force ;  the  love 
of  country  is  no  longer  a  sudden  impulse,  but  a 
settled  and  permanent  feeling  which  nothing  can 
overcome.  Though  the  armies  of  the  invaded 
nation  be  defeated,  though  the  capital  be  taken,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  remains  unconquered. 

Before  the  detestable  partition  of  Poland  took 
place,  the  smallest  states  of  Europe  were  pro- 
tected against  the  unjust  aggression  of  their  neigh- 
bours by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  greater  states; 
and  by  the  influence  of  opinion  which  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  did  not  venture  to  despise. 
Now,  however,  Kings,  equally  forgetful  of  their 
true  interests,  and  the  obligations  of  morality 
co-operate  for  the  vile  purpose  of  destroying  free- 
dom whatever  shape  she  may  assume,  whether  that 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  of  a  mitigated 
republic. 

Let  us  suppose  that  they  succeed  in  their  odious 
conspiracy  against  the  happiness  of  the  human 
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race.       Are    they    more    secure  ?       Do    they    not 
know   that   there   are   limits   to   human   endurance 
beyond   which    even   slaves    will   not   tolerate   the 
despotism   of  their   masters  ?       An   arbitrary   Mo- 
narch   cannot   know    beforehand,    as   of  course   he 
forbids  all  political  discussion,  what  is  the  quantum 
of  oppression   which   his   subjects   will   bear.      He 
discovers  that  his  injustice  has  become   intolerable 
when  an  outraged  multitude   is   thundering   at   his 
palace  gates !  (a)     In  short,  despotism  is  proverbial 
for  its  insecurity.       What  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
by  rekindling  the  flame  of  war   in   Europe  ?      Do 
these  despots  of  the  Continent  suppose   that  they 
can  conceal   from   their   subjects   the   manifest  in- 
justice of  this  attack   upon    Spain  ? — Is    Germany, 
that   has   produced   such    eminent    writers    during 
the  last  twenty  years,  ignorant  of  the  law  of  Na- 
tions ?       Is   not   France   disposed  in   spite   of  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  her  rulers  to  cherish  liberal 
opinions  ?     And  is  it  wise,  is  it  politic  in  the  Bour- 
bons,   whose    power    is    scarcely    established,    to 
agitate  the  minds  of  their  subjects  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  manner?      Shall  the  monarch  of  a 
country  just    emerged   from   barbarism,    to    gratify 
his  own  private  views,  force  a  great  and  renowned 
nation   into   war   with    a   neighbouring   state   long 
celebrated   for   its   romantic   generosity   and    high- 
mindedness  ?       And   has    the    experience    of    past 
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ages  terminated  in  this, —  that  a  few  self-willed 
individuals,  less  wise,  less  virtuous  than  millions 
of  their  subjects,  shall  impose  what  governments 
they  please  upon  countries  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  which  they  cannot  possibly  have  any  concern,  (b) 
Had  not  the  Emperor  of  Russia  better  proclaim 
at  once,  that  the  mind  of  man  shall  not  presume 
to  think,  that  nothing  but  physical  force  shall 
prevail,  that  darkness  must  overspread  Europe, 
and  that  the  bayonet  shall  keep  the  peace.  Such 
a  proclamation,  imprudent  as  it  would  be,  is  much 
better  than  shallow  hypocritical  manifestoes.  Are 
the  Bourbons  in  earnest,  or  are  they  the  dupes  of 
apparent  Royalists,  but  real  Jacobins  who  are 
thus  impelling  them  to  their  ruin,  under  pretence 
of  zeal  for  their  interests?  Every  discontented 
Jacobin  contemplates  with  secret  delight  this  ac- 
cursed war,  as  he  already  sees  in  Spain  the  grave 
of  the  Bourbon  power,  perhaps  the  total  over- 
throw of  monarchy.  A  real  friend  to  monarchy 
never  could  have  advised  this  war  with  Spain,  as 
it  will  again  rip  open  all  those  wounds  which  are 
now  scarcely  healed :  it  will  re-excite  all  those 
strong  passions  which  have  been  awakened  by  the 
late  Revolution,  and  which  even  now  are  not 
composed.  Our  armies  did  not  fight  the  battles 
of  despotism  in  Spain,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  opposed  Napoleon;  they  fought  for  the  re- 
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establishment  of  the  national  independence,  and 
of  the  power  of  the  Cortes.  They  fought  cer- 
tainly for  Ferdinand,  but  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Spain,  not  as  slave  of  France.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  philosophers  have  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  progressive  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  rapid  improvement  of  mankind  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  even  some  have  advocated  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  species, — a  war,  as  unjust  as  any 
war  that  has  been  undertaken  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,  has  already  began.  And  who 
are  the  aggressors  ?  Those  very  men  who  have 
regained  their  power  in  France,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  a  free  people.  Those  very  men  who  owe 
us  every  thing  are  labouring  to  overthrow  a  con- 
stitution which  British  valour  and  British  perseve- 
rance have  established !  Those  very  men  who 
pretend  to  be  religious,  rush  precipitately  into  a  war, 
unmindful  of  the  horrors  they  bring  upon  an  inoffen- 
sive country,  and  reckless  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  such  unprovoked 
aggression.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  Austria 
contemplates  with  satisfaction  the  intended  war 
with  Spain,  which  may  terminate  in  placing  young 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  unhappy 
kouis  is  surrounded  with  false  friends. 

But,  (say  the   miserable  party  called  the  Ultras 
in  France,)  this  war  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  Bourbon  power,  (c)  If  a  Government  can 
only  be  supported  by  an  unjust  war,  it  were  far 
better  that  it  should  perish,  than  that  it  should 
be  upheld  by  such  means. — No  power  is  stable 
that  is  founded  upon  injustice.  It  is  "  res  detes- 
tabilis  et  caduca." — It  is  said  in  excuse  for  the 
unbounded  ambition  of  Napoleon,  that  his  hold  upon 
France  was  the  sword,  and  that  he  had  no  other ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  employ  his  armies 
against  foreign  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
authority  that  was  supported  only  by  military  force  ; 
that  his  love  of  glory  (a  mischievous  passion)  co- 
operated with  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation 
and  gave  them  in  a  succession  of  victories,  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  burdens  which  under  his  iron  yoke 
they  had  endured.  But  the  Bourbons  can  have 
no  excuse  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  such  persons  and  the  great  Captain  whose 
memory  the  army  still  loves  to  cherish.  I  am  no 
admirer  of  Buonaparte.  I  think  he  was  cruel,  self- 
ish and  overbearing ;  but  the  motives  which  influen- 
ced his  conduct  were  more  pardonable  than  those  by 
which  the  Ultra  party  in  France  are  influenced. 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  Vespasian  and 
Vitellius. 

The  French  for  the  last  century  have  endea- 
voured to  make  Spain  either  directly  or  indirectly 
dependant  upon  France ;  (d )  for  the  accomplishment 
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of  this  object  they  have  practised  every  sort  of 
underhand  negociation ;  they  have  menanced  and 
flattered  by  turns. — The  best  ministers  of  Spain 
have  always  opposed  the  ascendancy  of  French 
interest,  but  it  has  generally  prevailed.  The  contest 
now,  however,  is  no  longer  one  about  extent  of 
territory,  or  the  prevalence  of  foreign  influence ;  it 
is  between  civilization,  freedom,  and  science  on 
one  side ;  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  slavery  on  the 
other. 

But  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  to  dictate  to  nations,  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  by  timely  vigilance  prevented.  What 
were  the  transfer  of  Genoa  and  other  similar  acts 
of  injustice,  but  so  many  preparatory  steps  for  this 
"  last,  unkmdest  stroke  of  all,"  the  attack  on  the 
independence  of  Spain. — What  could  you  accomplish 
brave  Genoese,  (e)  when  all  Italy  was  overran  by 
Austrian  troops ;  "  cum  totam  Italiam  militibus  suis 
occuparint  vobis  non  modo  dignitatis  retinendec  sed  ne 
libertatis  recuperanda  spes  relinquatur.  (/)  What 
a  golden  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  for  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
royal  conspirators  against  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  I  Alas  !  he  acquiesced  in  their  detestable  pro- 
jects, and  the  consequence  is,  that  England  has  lost 
for  a  time  the  weight  which  she  ought  to  have  had 
in  the  counsels  of  Europe;  distrusted  by  those 
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whom  she  might  have  protected,  slighted  by  those 
whom  she  might  have  awed. — She  has  averted  no 
war  by  her  compliance  ;  on  the  contrary  this  insult- 
ing attack  upon  Spain  never  would  have  been 
meditated,  if  minor  acts  of  aggression,  though  they 
were  no  less  unjust  in  principle,  had  in  the  first 
instance  been  opposed.  "  Power,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
"  in  whatever  hands  placed,  is  rarely  guilty  of  too 
strict  a  limitation  upon  itself."  The  smallest  infrac- 
tion on  the  law  of  Nations  tends  to  the  commission 
of  greater  political  crimes.  Principiis  obsta. — You 
must  oppose  the  very  first  movements  towards  an 
act  of  injustice,  otherwise  you  never  can  prevent  its 
undisguised  operations. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  this  spirited 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons  may 
terminate  in  the  establishment  of  free  governments 
throughout  Europe,  or  in  the  utter  annihilation 
of  all  laws,  authorities,  and  powers,  except  those  of 
unmixed  military  despotism.  The  Russians,  slaves 
themselves,  subject  entirely  to  the  will  of  their 
superiors,  are  ready  to  oppose  their  physical  force 
to  any  attempts  which  the  more  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe  might  make  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

But  still  we  may  hope  that  they  will  be  ulti- 
mately foiled  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  other 
countries. — If  we  have  formed  any  unholy  com- 
pact with  the  tyrants  of  Europe,  we  surely  now 
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are   at   liberty   to   break   it. — It   was,    I  trust,  be- 
cause  the   Allied   Sovereigns   put   down    the    iron 
dominion   of  Napoleon,    (and    hence   we   naturally 
supposed  that  experience  of  its  bad   effects  would 
induce   them   to   act   with   liberality  towards   their 
subjects,)    and   not   from    any    desire    to    promote 
their   aggrandizement,   that  we  united  ourselves  to 
them. — But   if  they   imitate   his  bad   example,  we 
are  called  upon  by   the   principles  which  we   have 
maintained   during   the   last   war,   to   oppose    their 
designs. — It  is   absurd   in   us   to  pretend  that  we 
spent   hundreds   of  millions   to    destroy    one    des- 
potism, while  at  the  same  time  we  are  idle  spec- 
tators  of,    or   we   even   sanction    by   treaties,    the 
establishment   of  another. — Whatever   engagements 
we  entered  into   with   the  Allied  Sovereigns,  they 
are  only  binding  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  they  were  made ; 
but  those  engagements  are  annulled  whenever  either 
party  violates  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they 
are  binding,  and  from  which  they  derive  all  their 
efficacy. — I   do   not   allude   to   the   policy   of  such 
engagements,    or   how   far   they    ought   under   any 
circumstances  to  guarantee  to  a  family,  the  posses- 
sion of  their  kingdom;    but  such  as  these  engage- 
ments are,  they  are  now  violated  by  this  flagrant  act 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  France  ! 
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The  Allied  Sovereigns  might  have  obtained 
for  themselves  immortal  honour,  (but  they  seem 
to  have  no  taste  for  the  approbation  of  the  good) 
had  they  merely  kept  their  promises  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon ;  had  they,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  their  security,  given  freedom  to 
their  subjects;  had  they  turned  to  good  account 
those  new  opinions,  which  have  lately  sprung  up 
throughout  Europe,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
cellent auxiliaries,  but  are  now  their  decided  ene- 
mies. They  thus  might  have  kept  Europe  in  a 
state  of  tranquility  which  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  —  They  might  have  improved  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders,  meliorated  their 
systems  of  Government,  and  referred  all  plans  of 
reform  in  the  interior  administration  of  their  states, 
to  the  tribunal  of  a  free  Press,  (which  had  they 
been  guided  by  honourable  motives)  would  have 
been  their  surest  support. — At  one  time,  indeed, 
the  people  of  this  country  imagined  that  the  "  mag- 
nanimous" Alexander  was  disposed  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  system  of  government,  but  his  promises  have 
proved  to  be  false  and  hollow ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  now  to  believe  that  his  much  extolled  mode- 
ration in  the  year  1814,  was  only  displayed  to  serve 
some  particular  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  when  he  wag  received  with  so  much  enthusi- 
asm in  England,  I  remember  that  a  gentlemen  who 
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had  resided  some  time  at  Petersburgh,  and  who 
knew  his  character  well,  observed — "  You  in  Eng- 
land know  not  the  character  of  this  man ;  he  is  a 
great  hypocrite  ;  his  liberality  is  all  pretence  ;  what- 
ever his  professions  may  be,  he  is  a  despot  at 
heart."  (g)  Subsequent  events  have  too  fully  jus- 
tified this  observation. — In  the  Histoire  de  I 'anarchic 
de  Pologne  par  Rulhieres  we  see  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  conduct  of  Catherine  towards  Poland, 
and  that  of  the  Ultra  party  in  France,  backed  by  the 
great  Alexander,  towards  Spain ;  the  same  cant  of 
humanity,  and  pretended  love  of  peace,  the  same  cold- 
blooded injustice  and  determination  to  oppress.  But 
despots  are  always  the  same. 

The  question  naturally  occurs — Why  did  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry  prefer  the  character  of  a 
courtly  associate  of  monarchs  to  that  of  the  bold, 
uncompromising  supporter  of  his  country's  inter- 
ests ?  The  answer  is,  that  he  was  an  aristocrat 
at  heart,  and  that  he  hated  freedom  as  such. — He 
might  have  known  that  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
character  of  England  required  different  conduct 
from  him ;  he  might  have  known  that  commercial 
greatness  is  inseparable  from  freedom,  and  where 
Nations  are  not  free,  they  have  not  the  means  of 
giving  to  England  the  reciprocal  advantages  of 
commerce.  All  arbitrary  Governments,  whether 
more  or  less  severe,  are  inimical  to  that  free  in- 
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intercourse  of  states  which  increases  the  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  the  wealth  of  each  other. — As 
England  is  a  commercial  country,  it  is  her  interest, 
therefore,  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  absolute 
Monarchs. 

The  power  of  Russia  is  indeed  formidable.  Her 
armies  are  insensible  to  danger,  and  have  no  fears 
even  when  they  are  led  on  to  certain  destruction. 
They  will  die  in  their  ranks  :  if  they  can  make  no 
impression  on  the  enemy,  their  bodies  will  form  a 
rampart  against  his  farther  progress.  With  the 
command  of  beings  so  constituted,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  may,  if  he  wills  it,  do  very  great  mischief. — 
He  fears  at  present  no  revolution,  for  his  subjects 
are  really  proud  of  their  chains. — His  determination 
seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  vital  principle  of  free 
Governments  in  other  countries,  that  he  might  reign 
in  perfect  security  the  Lord  of  millions  of  slaves  at 
home.  If  he  be  thus  successful,  England  will  be 
the  next  object  of  his  attack. — There  is  no  reason 
why  he  might  not  quite  as  well  invade  this  country 
as  Spain.  When  once  the  right  of  one  country  to 
interfere  with  the  national  concerns  of  another  is 
established,  there  is  no  safety  for  any  state.  Our 
histories,  our  parliamentary  debates  and  journals, 
our  statutes,  state  trials,  &c.  will  all  be  treated  with 
contempt  by  an  ignorant,  self-willed  Barbarian, 
whose  imaginary  interest  it  is  to  suppose  that  there 
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can  be  no   Government  in  the  world  but  an  abso- 
lute Monarchy. 
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NOTES. 


(a)  "  So  ill  has  the  science  of  government  been 
hitherto  understood,  that  under  all  the  Governments 
which  have  ever  yet  existed,  except  perhaps  one  or 
two,  there  is  no  regular  or  effective  restraint  upon 
bad  Government,  except  from  the  dread  of  the  in- 
surrection  and   rebellion   of  the   people."  —  Mill's 
History  of  British  India. 

(b)  "  How  applicable  is  the  remark  of  Alberoni  to 
the  characters  of  the  now  living  Monarchs  of  Europe. 
'  Les  quels  sans  rime  et  sans  raison,  et  peut-etre  par 
des  fins  particulieres  coupent  et  rognent  des  etats 
et  des  royaumes  comme  s'ils  etoient  des  fromages 
d'Holland.'  " 

(c)  Absurd  and  brutal  practices  have  in  all  ages 
been  justified  on  the  footing  of  pretended  necessity. 

(d )  See  Coxe's  History  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  passim. 

(e)  The   Neapolitans   never   could   shake  off  the 
yoke  of  their  masters ;  they  vainly  endeavoured  to 
form  themselves  into  a  republic  in  the  year  1648. 
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Torno  dunque  Napoli,  A.  D.  1648,  dopo  aver  por- 
tato  nome  di  Repubblica  per  pochi  mesi  all  'obbe- 
dienza  dell  antico  padrone. — Denina  delle  Rivoluzioni 
d'  Italia,  Lib.  23,  Capo.  7. 

(/)  Cicero,  Oratio  de  lege  Agraria  contra  Rul- 
lum. 

(g)  The  gentleman  who  made  this  remark  is  no 
mean  authority,  as  he  has  held  some  very  high 
diplomatic  situations;  and,  as  he  may  now  be  at 
Petersburgh,  it  would  be  improper  to  mention  his 
name. — The  French  might  address  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
in  the  same  language  as  a  noble  Pole  addressed  Key- 
serling,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  a  character  some- 
what resembling  Pozzo  di  Borgo. — "C'est  toi  mal- 
heureux  etranger  qui  viens  troubler  notre  pays  par 
tes  intrigues." — (1782.) 
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FREEDOM    OF    TRADE. 


NOTHING  is  more  injurious  than  a  law  that  givesJ 
undue  advantage  to  any  class  of  men  at  the  expense  I 
of  the  other  classes ;  that  raises  the  profits  of  the 
producer  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer!  The! 
great  principle  of  competition  prevents  this  undue 
elevation  of  prices  where  there  is  no  legislative  I 
interference;  but  where  the  legislature  interferes, 
the  benefit  that  results  to  a  part,  arises  from  an 
injury  done  to  the  whole. 

Every  nation  has  some  goods,  which  from  its  soil, 
climate,  or  habits  of  industry  among  the  people, 
it  can  produce  at  much  less  expense  than  its  neigh- 
bours, the  surplus  produce  of  which  it  may  exchange 
for  those  goods  in  the  fabrication  of  which  other 
nations  are  pre-eminently  qualified  to  excel.  To 
manufacture  at  home  those  articles  which  we  may 
purchase  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  our  neighbours, 
is  almost  as  bad  economy  as  if  the  tailor  made  his 
own  shoes  instead  of  purchasing  them  from  his 
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shoe-maker;  they  would  be  worse  in  quality,  and 
by  employing  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  tailor's 
time,  would  be  a  loss  to  him  by  the  whole  difference 
of  that  time. — But  our  "  wise"  ancestors  imagined 
that  they  could  increase  the  national  wealth  by 
giving  an  artificial  encouragement  to  certain  manu- 
factures, and  by  compelling  the  purchase  of  articles 
at  a  much  greater  expense  at  home  than  they  could 
be  procured  from  other  countries.  Hence  bounties, 
prohibitions,  and  heavy  duties  upon  imported  com- 
modities :  hence  too  the  misdirection  of  capital  into 
forced  channels,  which,  if  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course,  would  have  enriched  the  country  by  a  con- 
tinual interchange  of  commodities.  It  is  a  great 
art  to  economize  time  is  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
political  world ;  and  a  waste  of  time  is  inevitably 
attended  with  a  considerable  portion  of  evil. 

Now  capital  employed  in  fabricating  goods  which 
may  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a  much  less  expen- 
diture of  labour  is  so  much  capital  thrown  away; 
by  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  goods 
raised  at  home,  and  the  prices  with  which  they  can 
be  bought  in  foreign  markets. 

If  that  capital  had  been  employed  in  working 
Up  or  producing  goods  more  suited  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  or  the  nature  of  the  country, 
it  would  have  had  a  greater  disposable  surplus 
to  have  procured  value  in  exchange  from  foreign 
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markets.  These  favoured  productions  may  flou- 
rish through  artificial  support;  but  as  their  pros- 
perity arises  from  a  faulty  distibution  of  labour,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  profits  will  be  much  lower  than 
under  a  free  system. 

We  may  fairly  trust  to  an  individual  for  a  know- 
ledge of  his  interest;  and  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature  is  useless  and  pernicious. 

It  is  useless,  because  it  pretends  to  protect  the 
interests  of  others  that  will  flourish  without  its 
assistance :  it  is  pernicious,  because  it  cramps  the 
operations  of  trade,  and  gives  an  improper  direc- 
tion to  it.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  one  will  follow 
a  losing  trade,  that  does  not  replace  his  capital  with 
a  profit.  If  a  losing  trade  is  supported  by  the 
government,  it  is  not  supported  by  a  constantly 
accumulating  capital  arising  from  an  excess  of  pro- 
ducts ;  but  by  taxes  taken  in  the  shape  of  bounties 
from  the  people,  or  from  the  diminished  supply  of 
other  articles  arising  from  heavy  duties  on  importa- 
tion. In  either  case  there  is  a  sensible  abridgment 
of  wealth,  a  less  variety  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  and  of  course  a  diminution  of  the 
means  of  human  enjoyment. 

If  a  trade  is  established  by  artificial  regulations, 
all  those  regulations  operate  as  a  tax  on  other 
trades,  that  do  not  enjoy  the  same  factious  advan- 
tages. If  the  employment  of  capital  in  this  trade 
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is  beneficial  to  the  country,  it  needs  no  further  sup- 
port; if  it  is  not  beneficial,  the  protection  thus 
granted  is  a  deduction  from  the  fair  competition  of 
other  trades,  which  would  produce  greater  returns 
from  foreign  markets  than  the  trade  that  is  bolstered 
up  by  legislative  enactments. 

But  no  partial  prohibitions  are  equal,  in  their 
deadening  effects  upon  industry,  to  monopolies. 
The  natural  love  of  ease  among  mankind,  gives  them 
a  disinclination  to  superfluous  labour,  and  where 
there  is  no  inducement  to  improve,  there  can  be  no 
hopes  of  improvement. 

The  monopolists  know  that,  however  inferior  their 
goods  may  be  in  quality  and  texture,  their  customers 
cannot  legally  go  to  any  other  markets.  But  the 
evil  recoils  upon  itself.  These  men  push  their  prices 
so  high  that,  by  indirect  and  secret  means,  the  very 
goods  thus  guarded  by  the  capricious  protection 
of  law,  are  poured  into  the  country  from  foreign 
markets. 

People  determined  to  obtain  better  and  cheaper 
commodities,  hold  out  temptations  to  illicit  trafic 
that  are  irresistable.  The  revenue  laws  are  vio- 
lated, and  the  government  punishes  a  crime  which 
by  its  bad  policy  it  encourages.  The  inducements 
to  commit  the  offence  o'ermaster  the  fear  of  its 
consequences. 
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And  all  this  mass  of  evil  might  be  removed  by  the 
abolition  of  monopolies. 

A  factitious  trade  may  then,  through  the  perse- 
vering zeal  of  a  laborious  body  of  workmen,  quicken- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  exertion,  rival  other  countries 
in  their  own  peculiar  goods. 

By  bounties  or  partial  prohibitions,  you  give  a 
wrong  direction  to  industry,  and  deprive  a  country 
of  the  full  benefit  of  its  capital ;  but  by  monopolies 
you  give  an  absolute  premium  to  indolence. 

Of  the  evils,  therefore,  which  bounties,  prohibi- 
tions, and  monopolies  produce,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  is  not  the  corn  trade  an  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  I  think  not. 

If  you  say  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that 
corn  should  be  at  a  high  price,  you  forget  that  he 
must  raise  the  wages  of  labour,  and  pay  an  addition- 
al sum  for  corn  for  his  own  consumption;  he  is 
consequently  by  high  wages  a  loser  as  a  consumer 
of  bread  and  payer  of  wages. 

If  a  free  trade  in  corn  was  allowed,  it  would  by 
increasing  profits  produce  an  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, till  population  increasing,  there  would  be  an 
additional  demand  for  home-produce  ;  and  thus  the 
landlords  would  be  ultimately  benefited  by  a  free 
trade. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  labour  do  not  follow  each  other,  except  at 
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intervals.  During  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  the 
farmers  are  great  gamers,  but  the  labourers  suffer  to 
an  extreme  degree,  till  the  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers compel  their  employers  to  raise  their  wages, 
and  profits  fall. 

Of  all  evils  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  market 
is  the  worst;  it  is  better  that  the  farmer  should 
have  permanently  low  profits,  than  that  he  should 
be  elated  and  lowered  with  an  alternate  elevation 
and  depression  of  prices.  When  the  prices  of  corn 
rise  to  a  great  height,  all  other  articles  which  are 
generally  purchased  by  the  lowest  classes  experience 
a  diminished  demand,  as  men  would  rather  sacrifice 
the  comforts  of  life  than  be  without  their  supply  of 
food.  There  is  then  a  fall  in  the  value  of  these 
goods  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn,  and  consequently  great  distress  among  the 
manufacturers  of  these  articles. 

In  years  of  abundance,  by  the  vast  encourage- 
ment given  to  agriculture  through  the  corn  laws, 
the  farmer  feels  a  very  sensible  depression  of  his 
profits  as  the  market  is  overstocked ;  if  he  had  not 
this  encouragement,  there  would  be  an  importation 
from  the  continent  in  years  of  scarcity ;  and  not  such 
a  depression  in  years  of  abundance. 

In  years  of  abundance,  the  fall  of  prices  is  so  great 
that  the  farmer  throws  up  his  farm  and  runs  away, 
the  landlord  loses   his   rent,   and  with   diminished 
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means  to  support  them,  is  burthened  with  parochial 
assessments.  By  attracting  capital  to  the  soil  in 
years  of  scarcity,  a  vast  impulse  is  given  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  as  the  average  price  of  corn  grown  at 
home,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  price 
on  the  continent,  lands  even  of  moderate  fertility, 
and  which  under  a  free  system  would:  be  kept  in 
cultivation,  are  abandoned,  and  if  a  defective  season 
succeeds  two  or  three  of  abundant  supply,  dearth  is 
aggravated  into  famine. 

The  price  of  corn  is  governed  by  the  highest  price 
in  the  market. 

No  nation  can  now  calculate  on  our  demands ; 
the  consequence  is,  during  a  period  of  scarcity  the 
price  of  corn  may  amount  to  an  enormous  height, 
as  no  adequate  supply  may  be  obtained  from  abroad ; 
in  seasons  of  comparative  abundance,  should  the 
price  of  corn  accidentally  rise  to  the  importation 
price,  there  may  be  an  immediate  inundation  of 
foreign  corn,  which  drives  the  home-grower  from 
the  market.  When  there  is  already  an  adequate 
supply,  any  additional  quantity  thrown  into  the 
market,  depresses  it  in  a  degree  much  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  amount ;  any  quantity  abstracted 
from  it  has  a  similar  disproportionate  effect  in  raising 
prices,  (a)  Hence  it  is  a  great  object  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as 
producer,  to  equalize  the  market — The  abundance 
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of  one  year  may  supply  the  deficiencies  of  another. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  variations  of  the  seasons 
are  extended  throughout  the  world ;  in  fact,  they  are 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  surface  over 
which  corn  is  grown.  Under  a  free  system  the 
supplies  would  be  accommodated  to  the  demand, 
which  might  be  accurately  ascertained;  the  home 
grower  would  to  a  certain  extent  retain  possession 
of  the  market,  till  prices  rose  to  a  height  that  would 
cover  the  expense  of  freight  and  insurance,  and  then 
there  would  be  importation. 

But  it  is  said  we  place  ourselves  in  a  dependent 
situation  upon  other  countries,  by  receiving  their 
raw  produce  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures ;  and 
these  countries  might,  by  refusing  a  supply  at  any 
time,  throw  us  into  a  state  of  great  distress. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  if  we  are  capri- 
cious and  uncertain  in  our  demands,  other  nations 
may,  in  consequence  of  their  calculations  being  so 
frequently  baffled,  refuse  at  once  from  motives  of 
pique  and  jealousy,  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
us.  If  we  are  not  united  to  them  by  the  ties  of 
mutual  dependance,  the  chances  of  war  are  greatly 
multiplied,  especially  as  the  continent  hates  our 
free  institutions,  and  is  jealous  of  our  commercial 
greatness.  But  if  it  is  the  interests  of  these 
countries  to  preserve  an  amicable  alliance  with  us, 
the  powerful  motives  of  self-interest  will  greatly 
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predominate,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  will  be 
prolonged. 

A  minister  about  to  undertake  a  war  of  criminal 
ambition  will  pause,  if  he  imagines  that  he  will, 
by  so  doing,  shut1  out  the  people  from  a  great  and 
ready  market  for  their  raw  produce;  he  will  not 
venture  upon  slight  grounds  to  destroy  a  beneficial 
intercourse  between  two  countries;  the  exporting 
country  will  calculate  as  much  upon  a  regular  de- 
mand as  the  importing  country  upon  a  regular 
supply,  and  an  interruption  to  this  intercourse,  will 
be  equally  injurious  to  either  nation. 

But  the  remunerating  price  to  the  foreign  grower 
is  ruinous  to  the  home  grower ;  this  is  true,  where 
very  poor  land  is  brought  into  cultivation ;  but  the 
abandonment  of  this  land  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  will  lower  wages,  and  raise  the  profits 
of  the  farmer. 

If  a  considerable  portion  of  that  poor  land  which 
is  now  sown  with  corn,  and  produces  very  scanty 
crops  at  a  great  expense,  were  broken  up  and  turn- 
ed into  sheepwalks,  the  poor  would  not  only  have 
cheap  bread,  but  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  butcher's 
meat. 

The  fanner  would  be  remunerated  by  the  sale  of 
his  wool,  and  supply  our  manufacturers  with  raw 
material  to  work  up  for  foreign  consumption.  I  do 
not  think  however  with  the  peculiar  expenses  that 
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are  borne  by  the  farmer  in  this  country,  that  he 
can  ever  relieve  himself  from  abundance  by  expor- 
tation; the  price  of  wheat  on  the  continent  must 
amount  to  a  scarcity  price  indeed,  before  it  can  be 
advantageous  for  the  foreign  merchant  to  import 
corn  from  this  country,  when  we  consider  the  nu- 
merous burdens,  those  of  parish  roads,  bridges,  tithes, 
poor's  rates,  &c.  which  the  farmers  in  this  country 
are  condemned  to  bear.  The  farmer  should  be  pro- 
tected to  the  full  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  taxes 
which  he  pays  above  the  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Beyond  this,  all  protection  is  unwise,  unfair, 
and  unrequired. — The  farmer  knows  well  that  if  the 
price  of  corn  is  high  he  must  pay  high  wages,  high 
rent,  and  high  price  for  his  own  bread. — If  the  far- 
mer speculates,  he  is  liable  to  failures  in  common 
with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  must  not 
expect  to  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of 
those  speculations. — High  price  does  not  ensure  high 
profits. — But  the  landlord  is  a  great  gainer  by  high 
prices,  and  we  must  support  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  the  country. — This  is  the  secret,  the  real  reason, 
though  not  the  ostensible  one,  for  supporting  the 
com  laws. — We  will  examine  if  you  please,  the 
subject  more  closely. 

In  the  first  place,  the  landlord  is  not  a  great  gam- 
er by  high  prices ;  and  secondly,  if  he  is,  that  is  na 
reason  why  others  should  suffer. 
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High  prices  arise  from  certain  protection  given 
to  agriculture ;  but  there  must  be  boundaries  to  that 
protection ;  when  those  boundaries  are  passed,  the 
landlord  feels  the  reaction  by  the  importation  of 
corn.  Again,  in  seasons  of  great  abundance  prices 
fall ;  the  landlord  who  has  lived  up  to  his  income 
in  years  of  scarcity,  cannot  immediately  contract 
his  expenses,  and  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
greatest  distress.  If  the  poor  are  thrown  upon  the 
parish  at  the  time  the  landlord  cannot  obtain  his 
rents,  surely  his  difficulties  are  greatly  multiplied ; 
and  no  high  prices  when  corn  is  dear,  can  compen- 
sate for  such  a  complication  of  miseries  which  he 
then  must  suffer. 

But  suppose  he  is  really  a  gainer ;  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  but  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.  Are  they  to  starve 
that  the  landlord  may  thrive  ?  If  he  is  a  gainer  by 
the  casuality  of  the  seasons,  it  is  an  advantage  inci- 
dental to  his  species  of  property,  and  he  may  profit 
by  it. — He  is  a  gainer  by  the  sterily  of  the  soil  and 
the  unpropitiousness  of  the  seasons. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  landlord  can 
flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  other  classes ;  his  gains 
must  be  transient  and  illusory. 

He  must  tremble  for  his  property  during  those 
disturbances,  to  which  in  all  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, a  high  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life 
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infallibly  gives  birth.  If  the  employers  of  the 
artisans  leave  them  in  a  moment  of  overwhelming 
distress,  who  are  left  to  support  them  but  the  landed 
proprietors  ? 

The  land-surveyors  imagined,  that  prices  would  be 
permanently  high  during  the  war ;  not  that  the  war- 
demand  raised  prices,  that  was  a  fallacious  idea  j  but 
obstructions  to  importation,  added  to  a  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  caused  such  an  exorbitant  price  of  corn, 
as  to  double  rents  in  many  counties. 

War  has  no  effect  upon  raw  produce,  or  if  any, 
it  rather  causes  a  reduction  in  price  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand :  as  those  on  whom  taxes  fall  heavi- 
ly economize  their  consumption  of  wheaten  bread, 
that  they  might  have  a  greater  command  of  the 
articles  which  in  this  country  it  is  considered  as 
disreputable  to  be  without. 

During  war  there  is  a  great  demand,  of  course, 
for  food  to  supply  the  army  and  navy ;  but  those 
who  compose  the  army  and  navy  are  individuals  who 
must  have  obtained  food  in  other  employments ; 
and  if  you  take  into  account  the  numerous  troops 
employed  on  foreign  stations,  who  of  course  are 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  country,  the  increase 
of  consumption  arising  from  war-demand,  even  al- 
lowing for  the  waste  connected  with  all  public  ex- 
penditure, is  in  reality  nothing. 
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The  real  cause  of  a  high  price  of  corn,  if  impor- 
tation is  not  permitted  to  counteract  the  evil,  is  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons. 

Why  should  we  not  go  to  the  best  markets  for  our 
corn  as  well  as  for  goods  ?  If  you  force  capital  from 
the  country,  you  diminish  the  fund  from  which  la- 
bourers are  paid,  and  farmers  draw  their  subsistence. 
Ultimately,  agriculture  must  suffer. — If  we  refuse  to 
receive  the  raw  produce  of  other  nations,  they  might 
refuse  to  receive  our  manufactured  goods.  This  re- 
taliatury  spirit  may  lead  to  endless  disputes.  When 
manufactures  are  extended,  the  increased  demand, 
by  stimulating  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the 
invention  of  better  machinery,  lowers  their  price ; 
but  from  the  physical  nature  of  the  soil,  an  increased 
demand,  if  not  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  a  wide 
surface,  considerably  heightens  the  price  of  corn. 
The  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures  therefore 
cannot  be  so  injurious  to  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers as  the  prohibition  of  imported  corn. — The 
prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures  can  only  very 
indirectly  affect  the  agriculturists,  and  can  be  no 
argument  in  favour  of  giving  protecting  duties  to 
them. 
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NOTE. 


(fl)  The  reason  is,  that  in  scarcity,  corn  being  an 
object  of  general  demand,  the  price  rises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intensity  of  that  demand ;  the  poorer 
classes  bid  against  those  above  them  supported  by 
the  poor  laws  and  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy  : 
there  is  no  possible  limit  to  a  rise  in  the  prices ;  the 
extension  of  the  privations  being  more  widely  spread 
has  this  effect,  while  the  pressure  upon  the  lowest 
class  is  diminished.  It  is  well  known  that  any  ex- 
cess in  the  supply  of  corn,  tends  to  depress  the  price 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  amount  of  the 
excess,  as  no  more  corn  is  consumed  than  is  wanted ; 
the  remainder  is  quite  lost  and  thrown  upon  the 
market,  the  competition  among  the  sellers  lowering 
the  price  to  a  ruinous  degree. 


NATURAL  AND  REVEALED 
RELIGION. 


IF  the  good  are  not  to  be  rewarded,  or  the  vicious 
punished  in  a  future  life,  what  other  rule  for  the 
government  of  the  moral  world  can  be  imagined? 
Does  not  a  man  here,  unless  he  be  quite  hardened 
in  offences,  feel  uneasiness  after  having  committed 
a  vicious  action?  This  is  a  proof  that  such  an 
action  is  not  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  virtue  or 
prudence,  much  less  is  it  to  be  overlooked  by  Him, 
who  is  All-wise  and  All-virtuous !  There  is  too, 
in  the  world,  a  natural  love  of  virtue,  but  surely 
none  of  vice.  That  Being  who  detests  vice,  who 
has  given  to  us  such  a  determinate  declaration  in 
favour  of  virtue,  shows  us  by  such  a  declaration 
that  the  virtuous  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  vicious,  in  a  future  state  !  If  vice  is  punished 
in  a  great  degree  here,  shall  it  not  be  punished  in 
a  greater  degree  hereafter?  How  often  in  our 
worldly  affairs,  do  we  not  risk  our  lasting  happi- 
ness for  some  present  good  ?  If,  indeed,  we  were 
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not  exposed  to  distress  or  misery  by  our  passions, 
or  our  follies,  we  might  perhaps  imagine  that 
Religion  is  not  true;  since  if  our  happiness  was 
secured  to  us  without  any  exertions  on  our  part, 
why  should  we  be  solicitous  about  the  duties  of 
prudence  and  self-government?  Our  happiness 
or  misery,  in  worldly  as  well  as  in  spiritual  affairs, 
are  trusted  to  our  own  conduct!  We  are  in  a 
state  of  moral  discipline !  Men  are  creatures  of 
habit.  By  habit,  we  recollect  practical  observa- 
tions of  service  on  our  conduct ;  by  habit,  we  attain 
many  things,  for  which  otherwise  we  should  be 
totally  unqualified.  Habits  are  formed  by  prin- 
ciples exerted  within  our  minds.  They  are  strength- 
ened by  repeated  acts.  Now  these  may  be  either 
virtuous  or  vicious.  It  is  only  by  severe  discipline 
that  the  latter  can  be  removed!  The  danger  of 
being  led  astray  by  irregular  passions  diminishes 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
virtuous  principle  that  is  within  us.  When  the 
exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle  becomes  strong, 
is  often  repeated,  and  is  at  last  intense,  habits  of 
virtue  become  so  easy  to  us  that  they  seem  "  a 
second  Nature." — Who  knows  whether  the  secu- 
rity of  creatures  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection 
may  not  arise  from  their  having  acquired,  by  con- 
tinual exercise,  everlasting  impressions  of  virtue,  in 
their  former  state  of  probation  ? 
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Religion  naturally  pre-supposes  integrity  and 
honesty;  the  evidence  of  it  is  sufficient  to  render 
it  the  guide  of  our  actions  in  pursuing  our  own 
happiness ;  indeed  it  is  much  stronger  than  the 
evidence  of  those  things  on  which  we  found  our 
every  day  actions.  We  are  to  act  in  an  honest  and 
impartial  manner  on  the  evidence  that  we  know* 
This  is  our  trial.  We  have  a  moral  faculty  for 
discerning  what  is  right  or  wrong  here.  May  not 
this  be  a  certain  presentiment  of  the  government 
of  God  in  a  future  state  ?  Does  it  not  more  fall 
in  with  our  just  notions  of  things  that  men  should 
be  punished  or  rewarded  according  to  their  merits 
or  demerits  in  another  world;  does  it  not  more 
accord  with  our  ideas  of  distributive  justice  that 
such  should  be  the  rule  of  God  hereafter,  than  that 
men  should  be  punished  or  rewarded  by  any  other 
rule  ?  Though  it  were  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
future  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  yet  it  is 
however  credible  that  they  may  have  those  conse- 
quences which  Religion  teaches  us  they  will ;  and 
this  credibility  is  a  certain  obligation  in  point  of 
prudence  to  abstain  from  all  wickedness,  and  to 
live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  all  that  is 
good!  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  reason  to 
be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  our 
understanding  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  as  we 
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are  in  regard  to  our  behaviour  in  common  affairs. 
If  we  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
Religion,  if  we  had  absolute  rules,  visibly  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  God,  what  room  would  there  be 
for  the  exercise  of  our  belief?  Religion  reveals 
herself  not  to  the  careless  observer,  but  to  those 
who  think  her  worthy  of  their  attention.  Some 
men,  from  their  peculiar  disposition,  and  their 
situation  in  life,  may  not  have  any  temptation  to 
commit  sin,  may  not  then  a  trial  be  made  of  them 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  minds  upon  specu- 
lative points  ? 

Is  not  this  analagous  to  the  natural  state  of 
things  here?  We  are  often  deceived  by  false 
appearances  in  this  world ;  is  not  the  same  caution 
necessary  in  guarding  against  deception  in  con- 
cerns of  a  much  higher  moment  ?  If  all  irregulari- 
ties, all  uncertainties,  were  rectified  here,  might  it 
not  be  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and  neglect  ? 
God  governs  the  world  by  general  laws.  Mira- 
culous interpositions  might  produce  greater  evils 
than  those  which  they  would  prevent.  We  cannot 
tell  what  are  the  means  which  God  would  employ 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  We  are  incompetent 
judges  of  the  various  relations  of  Nature,  and  we 
often  draw  false  conclusions  from  cases  which  we 
pretend  to  understand  and  explain.  How  can  we 
dare  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  counsels  of 
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Omnipotence  ?  We  !  who  know  not  why  some  die 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  why  one  man  is  superior 
to  another  in  understanding,  and  innumerable  other 
things.  Let  us  firmly  believe  that,  in  regard  to 
the  moral  government  '  of  God,  "  whatever  is,  is 
best."  As  childhood  is  a  state  of  discipline  for 
the  age  of  manhood,  so,  in  the  present  world,  we 
may  be  in  a  state  of  discipline  for  a  future  !  What 
prudence,  what  foresight  is  not  necessary  for  us 
in  steering  our  course  through  this  world,  to  en- 
able us  to  avoid  the  many  dangers  which  threaten 
our  fortunes,  our  characters,  our  lives?  may  we 
not  by  analogy  believe  that,  if  you  substitute 
virtue  for  prudence,  the  exercise  of  it  is  necessary 
to  ensure  to  ourselves  eternal  happiness?  Men 
of  benevolent  dispositions  have  often  warmed  their 
imaginations  at  the  contemplation  of  the  triumphs 
of  virtue  over  vice,  of  that  perfect  order  of  things 
when  all  men  will  be  happy,  and  when  falsehood 
and  injustice  will  be  banished  from  the  world. 
Vain  as  this  generous  theory  is,  it  shows  that  there 
is  something  moral  in  the  constitution  of  things, 
that  in  a  future  world  the  noble  hopes  of  the  vir- 
tuous may  be  realized!  It  shows  that  such  fond 
wishes  are  implanted  in  their  hearts  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Good!  We  can  easily  perceive  how  the 
obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  virtue  may  be 
removed  hereafter;  and  how  God  even  here  has 
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given  us  indications  to  this  intent,  in  uniting  to- 
gether by  ties  of  mutual  admiration  all  virtuous 
beings  when  they  meet. 

Since  we  cannot  judge  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  unless  it  be  by  analogy  and  experience, 
how  little  competent  are  we  to  judge  of  Revela- 
tion in  all  its  parts !  (a)  Those  who  are  in  doubt 
on  the  subject  of  Revelation,  must  nevertheless 
feel  that  it  might  be  true  ;  how  serious  ought  they 
then  to  be  about  matters  of  such  vast  importance  ? 
Their  fears  may  predominate  over  their  hopes,  but 
their  obligations  to  pursue  a  course  of  right  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  firm  believer.  How  do 
we  know  that  speculative  difficulties  may  not  be 
intended  to  exercise  the  virtuous  principle  in  our 
hearts  ?  The  scripture  history  must  be  allowed 
to  be  genuine  till  something  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  invalidate  it.  Till  Christianity  can  be 
proved  to  be  false,  that  it  never  can  be,  it  is  highly 
foolish  to  speak  of  it  in  a  loose  and  irreverent 
manner.  (6)  The  dispensations  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  genuine  tendencies; 
not  by  the  perversion  of  them.  Christianity  is 
the  republication  of  the  religion  of  Nature,  free 
from  all  admixture  of  superstition.  It  vindicates 
the  authority  of  God's  laws,  and  deters  his  crea- 
tures from  sin.  Can  you  prove  it  to  be  contrary 
to  reason  ?  No !  Then  why  should  shallow  men 
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go  on  objecting  to  it,  because  they  do  not  see  all 
its  fitness,  the  useful  application  of  all  its  parts  ? 
It  gives  to  men  light  enough  for  the  regulation 
of  their  lives.  Our  present  state  is  possibly  the 
consequence  of  something  past,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant !  We  see  here  darkly  as  through  a  glass ! 
Vast  is  the  scheme  of  Nature.  Imagination  can- 
not compass  it.  The  plan  of  Providence  reaches 
through  eternity  past  and  future.  We  can  only 
perceive  a  link  in  the  mysterious  chain.  But 
some  minds  are  in  greater  darkness  than  others 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  This  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  enlightened.  They  may 
be  raised  several  degrees  higher  in  the  scale  of 
divine  knowledge,  while  those  who  are  more  fa- 
voured, may  be  raised  in  a  relative  proportion. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  God  is  no  respect- 
er of  persons;  that  from  him  who  knows  much, 
much  will  be  expected ;  much  charity,  much  faith, 
much  practical  self-denial,  (c) 

Independently  of  revelation,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  in  a  future  state.  We  have  a  sort 
of  intuitive  belief  of  it.  We  are  capable  of  re- 
flecting to  a  most  intense  degree  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  senses.  Our  minds  progres- 
sively enlarge  as  we  grow  older,  if  they  be  culti- 
vated. We  have  a  vivid  desire  of  indefinable 
happiness  !  We  have  a  wish  to  know  many  things 
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which  in  this  world  cannot  be  ascertained!  But 
whether  Death  shall  be  with  great  alterations  .the 
continuance  of  a  former  state,  or  the  beginning  of 
a  new,  whether  or  not  it  puts  us  immediately  into 
a  higher  and  more  enlarged  state  of  things,  we 
cannot  determine.  We  also  know  that  there  is 
a  descent  of  understanding  from  man  downwards 
to  the  lowest  species  of  creatures;  we  may  by 
analogy  believe  that  there  is  a  gradual  connection 
among  beings  of  an  higher  order,  ascending  pro- 
gressively upwards  towards  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God.  (d)  But  of  this  we  have  no  positive 
evidence,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  have 
it.  Yet  events  may  come  to  pass  that  shall  clear 
up  and  ascertain  many  parts  of  scripture ;  learned 
men  may  discover  new  truths  before  the  "  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,"  in  the  same  way  as  discoveries 
are  made  continually  in  the  material  world. 

When  parties  are  formed  and  have  power  in 
their  hands,  when  the  leaders  are  venerated  by 
the  multitude,  then  deception  in  miracles  may  be 
practised ;  but  that  a  few  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank  should  bring  over  great  numbers  to  a  new 
religion,  which  contained  nothing  to  captivate  the 
vulgar,  against  which  the  powers  of  the  world 
were  confederated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  angry 
passions  of  men  who  would  not  tolerate  a  religion 
founded  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  morality;  this,  I 
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say,  in  a  great  degree  proves  that  the  Christian 
Religion  is  of  God.  Besides,  all  unadorned  nar- 
ratives which  contain  nothing  ostentatious,  have 
an  appearance  of  veracity.  The  Gospels  are  full 
of  the  sublimest  truths,  simply  and  unaffectedly 
stated,  and  the  character  of  Christ  authenticates 
his  mission.  His  positive  commands  tally  exactly 
with  those  duties  which  our  inward  monitor,  con- 
science, inculcates.  Can  we  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  if  the  Gospels  were  not  true,  they 
would  have  withstood  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  so 
many  successive  generations,  and  have  triumphed 
over  obstacles  ?  Do  not  the  Jews  remain  an 
outcast  and  wandering  people  to  the  present  day  ? 
Does  not  profane  history  inform  us  that  Julian 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  which 
Titus  had  destroyed?  Is  not  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, day  after  day,  gaining  new  proselytes  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth?  What  positive  proofs 
are  there  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his 
Apostles  are  not  true?  All  who  saw  these  mira- 
cles could  not  have  been  deceived.  They  were 
facts  which  came  under  the  immediate  evidence 
of  the  senses.  To  say  that  miracles  could  not 
have  been  worked  in  former  ages  because  they 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  known  order  of  things, 
is  ridiculous.  Should  we  not  have  considered 
the  powers  of  magnetism  and  electricity  to  be 
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impossible,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  existed  ? 
It  is  useless  to  bring  forward  as  an  argument 
against  Christianity,  that  in  earlier  times  miracu- 
lous gifts  have  been  abused.  As  the  most  whole- 
some medicines  if  misapplied,  are  hurtful  to  the 
constitution,  so  the  wisest  doctrines  may  be  "  strain- 
ed from  their  fair  use"  and  perverted !  This  only 
proves  that  men  as  free  agents  are  accountable 
beings,  and  that  it  is  left  to  them  to  be  "  wise  unto 
salvation." 

If  men  will  only  consider  Christianity  as  a 
sport  or  subject  of  mirth,  if  they  only  attend  to 
signs,  forms,  and  representations,  not  to  things 
intended  by  those  representations,  they  are  in- 
competent to  examine  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  Levity,  carelessness,  and  ignorance, 
incapacitate  them  from  such  noble  investigations. 
Many  men  neglect  Religion  upon  speculative 
points  of  infidelity.  They  do  not  merely  neglect, 
they  ridicule  and  blaspheme  Christianity.  They 
act  as  if  they  could  prove  the  falsehood  of  it. 
They  actively  set  themselves  against  it,  and  cul- 
tivate the  principle  of  irreligion  in  their  hearts, 
they  reject  evidence  much  stronger  than  that 
which  in  matter  of  history  and  science  they  be- 
lieve. They  are  pre-disposed  to  think  that  the 
system  of  Christianity  is  false,  because  they  do 
not,  as  it  were  by  inspiration  see  the  truth  of  it. 
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They  are  thus  fortified  against  all  evidence.  If 
Religion  is  liable  to  enthusiasm,  which  however 
cannot  account  for  the  testimony  of  facts  seen, 
though  it  may  account  for  opinions ;  for  surely 
enthusiasm  can  never  balance  human  testimony, 
which  is  the  natural  principle  of  action  :  may  not  a 
want  of  faith  arise  from  humour,  affectation,  va- 
nity, or  a  captious  love  of  disputation  ?  Will  un- 
believers undertake  to  say  that  a  common  rela- 
tion of  such  variety,  extent,  and  antiquity,  as  that 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  has  never  been 
confuted,  is  only  bottomed  on  enthusiasm  ?  Would 
men  have  been  such  enthusiasts  as  to  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  attestation  of  facts  that,  be  it 
remembered,  proved  the  truth  of  a  religion  that 
opposed  their  own  prejudices  ?  Men  too  who  were 
mostly  of  cold  tempers,  greatest  capacities,  and  least 
liable  to  prejudice,  have  from  time  to  time  asserted 
that  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  were 
conclusive. 
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NOTES. 


(fi)  "  The  prwmption  unquestionably  is,  that 
tlK>re  is  one  gre tfKnoral  system  corresponding  to  the 
material  system  ;  and  thalt  the  connections  which  we 
at  present  trace  so  distinctly  amongst  the  sensible 
objects  composing  the  one,  are  exhibited  as  so  many 
intimations  of  some  vast  scheme  comprehending  all 
the  intelligent  beings  who  compose  the  other.  In 
this  argument  as  well  as  in  numberless  others,  which 
analogy  suggests  in  favour  of  our  future  prospects, 
the  evidence  is  precisely  of  the  same  sort  with  that 
which  first  encouraged  Newton  to  extend  his  physi- 
cal speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth." — 
(Stewart's  Elements  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  octavo 
edition,  page  422.) 

(b)  "  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved  from  the  Au- 
thority of  that  Divine  Revelation  in  which  they  are 
delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  convinced 
of  them.  But  were  it  possible  for  any  thing  in  the 
Christian  Faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill 
consequences  in  adhering  to  it.  The  great  points 
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of  the  Incarnation  and  Sufferings  of  our  Saviour' 
produce  naturally  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of 
man,  that,  I  say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
be  mistaken  in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must  at  least 
allow,  that  no  other  system  of  Religion  could  so 
effectually  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  morality. 
They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being 
bears  to  his  creatures,  and  consequently  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our  Creator, 
our  neighbour,  and  ourselves." — Spectator,  No.  186. 

(c)  See  the  beautiful  paper  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
111.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Addison.  After  con- 
sidering the  several  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul,  this  excellent  Author  proceeds  thus  :•— "  How 
can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  Soul, 
which  is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections,  and 
of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  shall 
fall  away  into  nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  crea- 
ted ?  Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A 
brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can 
never  pass :  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endow- 
ments he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten 
thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  pre- 
sent. Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her 
accomplishments,  were  her  faculties  to  be  full 
blown,  and  incapable  of  farther  enlargements, 
I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensibly,  and 
drop  away  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But 
can  we  believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpe- 
tual progress  of  improvements,  and  travelling  on 
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from  perfection  to  perfection,  after  having  just  look- 
ed abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made 
a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  Goodness,  Wisdom, 
and  Power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and 
in  the  very  beginning  of  her  enquiries  ?" 

(rf)  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life  !  'tis  thence,  alone, 
We  can  excel.     Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
To  seraphs  burning  round  th'  Almighty's  throne, 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection,  bliss. 
In  universal  Nature  this  clear  shewn, 
Not  needing  proof :  to  prove  it,  were,  I  wis, 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyss. 

( Thomson. ) 

(e)  The  miracles  there  recorded  (i.  e.  in  the 
Christian  History)  were  wrought  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  under  a  government,  a  priesthood,  and  a 
magistracy,  decidedly  and  vehemently  adverse  to 
them,  and  to  the  pretensions  which  they  supported. 
They  were  Protestant  miracles  in  a  Popish  country ; 
they  were  Popish  miracles  in  the  midst  of  Protes- 
tants. They  produced  a  change ;  they  established 
a  society  upon  the  spot  adhering  to  a  belief  of  them ; 
they  made  converts,  and  those  who  were  converted 
gave  up  to  the  testimony  their  most  fixed  opinions 
and  favourite  prejudices.  They  who  acted  and  suf- 
fered in  the  cause,  acted  and  suffered  for  the  mira- 
cles, for  there  was  no  anterior  pursuasion  to  induce 
them,  no  prior  reverence,  prejudice,  or  partiality  to 
take  hold  of.  Jesus  had  not  one  follower  when  he 
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set  up  his  claim.  His  miracles  gave  birth  to  his 
sect.  No  part  of  this  description  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  evidence  of  Heathen  or  Popish  Miracles. — 
(Paley's  Evidences.} 

There  is  one  case  where  the  strangeness  of  the 
fact  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given 
of  it.  For  when  such  supernatural  events  are  suita- 
ble to  ends  aimed  at  by  him  who  has  the  pow- 
er to  change  the  course  of  nature,  there  under 
such  circumstances  they  may  be  fitter  to  procure 
belief  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or 
contrary  to  ordinary  observation.  This  is  the  pro- 
per case  of  miracles,  which  well  attested  do  not  only 
find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other 
truths  which  need  such  confirmation. — (Locke. ,) 

If  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  the  Miracles 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  been  patronized 
and  attested  by  the  Chief  Priests  and  Rulers  of  the 
Jewish  Nation,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pre- 
tended that  they  had  political  designs  in  view,  and 
that,  considering  their  authority  and  influence,  they 
might  more  easily  impose  those  things  upon  the 
Multitude.  On  this  view  of  things,  the  evidence 
of  those  important  facts  would  have  been  far  less 
convincing  than  now  it  is.  And  therefore  the  Divine 
wisdom  hath  ordered  it  far  better,  in  appointing  that 
the  first  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  were  not  the  world- 
ly wise,  mighty,  or  noble,  but  persons  of  mean  con- 
dition, and  yet  of  honest  characters,  without  power, 
authority,  or  interest. — (Leland) 
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God  formed  us  social  creatures,  now  we  cannot 
act  as  social  creatures,  without  some  degree  of 
mutual  trust  reposed  in  one  another ;  and  no  mutual 
trust  can  be  reposed  in  one  another,  if  those  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  who  gave,  as  the  Apostles 
and  Primitive  Martyrs  did  give,  the  strongest  proofs 
of  their  integrity.  The  numerous  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  first  century  could  not  have  believed 
it  to  be  true,  if  it  had  been  false.  For  not  to  men- 
tion other  things,  they  must  have  had  an  inward 
consciousness  whether  they  had  received  those  mira- 
culous gifts  or  not ;  for  the  abuse  and  misapplication 
of  which,  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, reproves  and  censures  them.  They  must 
have  had  an  absolute  certainty,  supposing  no  extra- 
ordinary gifts  were  communicated  to  them,  that  He 
from  whom  they  received  their  religion,  and  whose 
Epistles,  as  appears  from  St.  Peter  and  others,  were 
universally  read  as  of  divine  authority,  was  a  shame- 
less impostor.  And  yet  they  could  not  have  profes- 
sed a  belief  of  it,  knowing  it  to  be  an  imposture, 
at  a  time  when  Christians  were  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable,  without  any  prospect  of  worldly  honours  or 
advantage,  but  with  a  certain  expectation  of  exquisite 
torments,  except  upon  a  supposition  that  they  loved 
misery  and  avoided  happiness  as  such.  In  a  word, 
society  must  disband  upon  the  same  absurd  principle 
whereby  some  labour  the  subversion  of  Christianity, 
viz.  the  denial  of  the  force  and  validity  of  moral  cer- 
tainty.— (Seed's  Sermon  :  Improbabilities  non-suffici- 
ent to  invalidate  Moral  Certainty. ) 
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And  now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  the  Christian  is  the  only  religi- 
ous or  moral  institution  in  the  world,  that  ever  set 
in  the  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the 
essence  and  the  end  of  virtue  ;  that  ever  founded  the 
one,  in  the  production  of  happiness,  that  is  univer- 
sal benevolence,  or  in  their  language  charity  to  all 
men ;  the  other,  in  the  probation  of  man,  and  his 
obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sublime  and  magnificent 
as  was  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral 
systems  were  deficient  in  their  two  important  arti- 
cles. They  were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations 
of  the  innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot-- 
ism, and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  contemp- 
tible reward  of  human  glory,  foundations  which  were 
by  no  means  able  to  support  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures which  they  erected  upon  them ;  for  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  independent  of  its  effects,  is  unmeaning 
nonsense ;  patriotism,  which  injures  mankind  in 
general  for  the  sake  of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a 
more  extended  selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and 
all  human  glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion. — 
(Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil.) 
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AN  independent,  free,  self-moving  principle  is  the 
only  source  of  volition  and  action.  Liberty  of  choice 
consists  in  the  power  we  have  of  choosing  arbitrarily 
between  different  degrees  of  good,  and  different  de- 
grees of  pain.  The  consciousness  of  a  power  to 
resist  any  inclination  which  the  law  of  nature  will 
not  allow  us,  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage,  and  a 
source  of  pleasure.  Election  or  a  determination  to 
choose  is  an  efficient  cause  of  action.  This  imper- 
fect kind  of  understanding,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  perfect  kind,  that  arises  from  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  relations,  dependencies,  and  habitudes  of 
things,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  our  happiness. 

Men  are  born  with  certain  capacities  for  happi- 
ness ;  they  are  subject  to  moral  obligations  that  they 
might  act  in  concert ;  they  stand  in  certain  relations 
to  each  other,  which  result  from  the  present  order  of 
creation.  Obedience  to  God  is  the  principle,  the 
good  of  mankind  the  matter,  our  own  happiness  the 
end  of  all  moral  virtue.  Does  not  happiness  result 
from  the  proper  use  of  our  faculties  that  are  given  to 
us  for  the  attainment  of  good?  And  is  not  the 
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power  of  free -agency  the  most  agreeable  of  all  those 
faculties,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  ?  As  free  will 
is  such  a  'great  gift  to  man,  would  he  have  been 
happier  if  it  had  been  denied  to  him  on  account  of 
his  liability  to  abuse  ?  Suppose  we  were  pleased 
with  things  abstracted  from  choice,  and  that  men 
were  born  with  the  same  feelings  and  affections ; 
we  should  all  have  an  inclination  for  the  same  way 
of  living,  which  would  be  at  variance  with  our  mu- 
tual need  of  each  other's  assistance.  In  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  moral  evil,  does  it  prevail  so  much 
as  is  generally  supposed  ? 

A  bad  action  is  more  known,  as  it  excites  more 
attention  among  mankind,  by  awakening  their  fears 
and  their  indignation,  than  a  thousand  good  ones. 
The  number  of  just,  much  more  the  number  of  neu- 
tral characters  in  the  world,  is  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  who  are  positively  unjust.  Nobody 
but  the  disciples  of  Hobbes  or  Machiavel  will  assert 
that  men  are  more  disposed  to  perform  ill  offices 
than  good  ones  toward  one  another.  A  man  may 
lose  his  character  by  the  commission  of  an  offence, 
though  the  rest  of  his  life  is  innocent.  Many  are 
injured  in  their  reputation  by  accidental  misrepre- 
sentation. If  we  fairly  balance  the  good  against  the 
evil  in  this  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  good  pre- 
ponderate. To  a  mind,  the  hopes  of  which  are  full 
of  immortality,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intolera- 
ble evil.  God  created  man  an  imperfect  being, 
whom  he  need  not  have  created  at  all ;  he  gave  him 
many  blessings  in  this  life,  though  for  his  trial  those 
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blessings  are  not  without  alloy ;  he  made  him  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  everlasting  happiness,  though  he 
reasonably  requires  that  man  should  use  his  own  ex- 
ertions to  attain  such  an  immense  good.  Would  man, 
supposing  he  had  his  choice,  prefer  non-existence 
to  a  life,  notwithstanding  all  its  attendant  evils,  that 
promises  so  much  ?  Surely  not ;  then  life  is  a  posi- 
tive good.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  grateful  to 
Almighty  God  for  what  he  has  given  us,  and  to  rest 
assured  that  the  God  of  Order,  (and  that  He  is  such 
we  need  only  look  upon  the  material  world)  would 
never  permit  evil  to  exist,  unless  it  were  for  the 
further  illustration  of  his  justice,  goodness,  and 
mercy. 
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The  following  short  exposition  of  "  The  Atone- 
ment" is  taken  from  the  celebrated  work  of 
Magee. 


"  Ergo.Te,  naturaque  Deo,  solisque  Paterni 
Participem  huirano  cmnmistum  corpore  nuinen, 
Te  mernoves  colemus  !  Tu  nostram,  maxima,  culpam 
Victima  morte  luis  !  Tu  nobis  sanguine  fuso 
Sola  salus,  sola  amissi  spes  reddita  ccelio  1" 

CANNING. 


If  obedience  is  a  duty,  how  can  present  repen- 
tance release  us  from  punishment  of  former  trans- 
gressions ?  Unless,  indeed,  present  contrition  added 
to  positive  duties,  constitutes  a  surplusage  of  merit 
which  goes  to  the  reduction  of  former  demerit.  But 
is  it  imaginable  that  such  a  balance  of  accounts  will 
be  allowed  by  God  ?  The  sense  entertained  by  man- 
kind of  the  natural  inefficacy  of  repentance,  is  proved 
from  history  of  human  sacrifices.  There  is  no  nation 
that  has  not  performed  rites  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  Deity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  dictate  of  un- 
tutored reason  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  solely  to 
be  conciliated  by  good  and  virtuous  conduct. 

There  is  a  strange  notion  entertained  by  some 
"that  a  Mediator  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
Immutability." 

"  If  God  is  willing  (say  they)  to  grant  salvation 
on  repentance,  he  will  grant  it  without  a  Mediator." 
We  know  by  actual  experience  of  life,  that  the  man 
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who  injures  his  fortune,  character,  or  health,  by 
intemperance,  does  not  upon  repentance  recover 
them.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case  what  reason  have 
we  to  say  that  pardon  must  follow  repentance  ? 

If  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  require  that 
punishment  is  not  to  be  inflicted  when  repentance 
has  taken  place,  why  does  not  a  man  immediately 
recover  his  character,  health,  or  fortune,  which  he 
has  previously  lost  by  his  intemperance,  when  he 
repents  ?  Why  does  he  suffer  any  punishment,  even 
of  a  temporal  description  ?  What  reason  have  we 
to  imagine  that  God's  treatment  of  man  in  a  future 
state  will  not  be  according  to  established  rules  in 
this  ?  and,  if  so,  what  reason  have  we  to  say  re- 
pentance must  necessarily  be  followed  by  pardon  ? 
The  efficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  contained  in 
the  Atonement,  constitutes  the  means  by  which  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  grant  his  favour  and  gracious  par- 
don to  repentant  sinners.  It  is  enough  for  the 
good  Christian  to  know  that  this  is  the  appointed 
medium  through  which  salvation  is  effected.  Through 
this,  man,  fallen  man,  is  restored  to  favour  and  pro- 
tection. Man,  when  about  to  appear  before  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection,  can  feel  little  confidence  in  his 
own  merit.  It  is  from  the  mercy  of  God  alone, 
through  the  intercession  of  Christ,  that  he  can  ex- 
pect any  reward  for  his  virtues,  or  forgiveness  for 
the  numberless  violations  of  his  duty,  of  which  the 
best  men  are  guilty.  He  can  rely  but  little  on  his 
own  imperfect  virtue,  when  he  considers  what  he  is 
in  the  eyes  of  an  infinite  Creator.  He  depends  then 
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on  the  "  Intercession,"  the  "  Sacrifice,"  the  •'  Atone- 
ment," of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  "  he 
hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  sacrifice 
to  God-,  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

It  is  a  presumptuous  question  in  us  to  ask  whether 
God  could  have  saved  the  world  by  other  means 
than  the  death  of  Christ,  consistently  with  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  His  universe.  We  are  not  to  decide 
what  Infinite  Wisdom  might  have  determined  under 
a  constitution  of  things  different  from  the  present, 

If  Christ,  as  some  say,  was  only  sent  into  the 
world  to  promulgate  new  light  on  the  subject  of 
religious  duties,  and  has  left  us  to  be  tried  by  the 
severe  rigour  of  the  law  which,  by  being  more  fully 
enforced,  renders  us  less  excuseable  for  our  trans- 
gressions, what  have  we  gained  by  his  submitting  to 
the  agonies  of  the  cross  but  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  perfect  obedience,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  it  by  our  own  exertions  ?  Our  condition 
is  then  more  miserable  than  it  was  before. 

We  have  not  sufficient  strength  in  ourselves  to 
combat  the  corruptions  of  our  nature  !  shall  we  then 
fly  back  to  our  own  sufficiency,  and  refuse  the  gra- 
cious mediation  of  Christ  ?  Such  is  the  violence  of 
human  passion,  that  nothing  short  of  God's  manifes- 
tation of  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  can  counteract  its 
malignant  tendency :  and  is  not  this  exhibited  in  the 
greatness  of  the  ransom — the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  Does  not  this  ransom  also  show  the  infinity 
of  God's  love  towards  the  fallen  children  of  Adam  ? 
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Can  any  thing  impress  us  with  a  stronger  sense 
of  God's  hatred  to  sin,  of  the  severe  punishment  due 
to  it,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
if  we  comply  not  with  his  terms  of  forgiveness,  than 
his  appointing  the  sacrifice  of  his  only-begotten  Son, 
as  the  condition  on  which  alone  he  has  thought  it 
right  to  grant  us  forgiveness  ?  Do  we  not  in  this 
see  every  thing  to  excite  our  fear  ?  Do  we  not  see 
every  thing  to  awaken  our  gratitude  ? 

The  abstract  love  of  excellence,  or  the  hope  of 
distant  reward,  cannot  produce  on  the  minds  of  men 
impressions  as  powerful  as  the  fear  of  offending. 
Those  humble  feelings  which  the  apprehension  of 
the  great  demerit  of  sin,  and  of  the  punishment  due 
to  our  offences  must  naturally  excite,  dispose  us 
more  readily  to  place  our  whole  reliance  on  God ; 
and  not  presuming  on  our  own  exertions,  to  seek  in 
all  cases  his  sustaining  aid. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  requisition  of  an 
atonement  for  transgression  may  not  be  an  emana- 
tion of  God's  infinite  mercy,  rather  than  a  demand  of 
his  infinite  justice ;  whether  it  may  not  be  the  very 
best  means  of  preserving  the  innocence  and  happi- 
ness not  only  of  us,  but  of  all  other  free  and  intelli- 
gent beings ;  whether  the  suffering  of  an  innocent 
person  may  not  be  productive  of  a  degree  of  good 
infinitely  surpassing  the  evil  of  such  sufferance,  nor 
whether  such  a  quantity  of  good  could,  by  any  other 
means,  be  produced. 

When  men  talk  of  God's  justice  as  necessarily 
modified  by  his  goodness,  they  seem  to  forget  that 
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it  is  no  less  than  language  of  scripture  and  reason, 
that  his  goodness  should  be  modified  by  his  justice. 

The  wrath  of  God  against  the  disobedient  is  men- 
tioned in  almost  every  page  of  scripture.  In  Job 
xlii.  70,  there  is  a  strong  case  :  God  expressly  says, 
— His  wrath  is  kindled  against  the  friends  of  Job, 
because  they  have  not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that 
was  right ;  and  directs  him  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  as 
the  way  of  averting  his  anger. 

The  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  contained  the 
full  impost  and  completion  of  the  sacrificial  system. 
Hence  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  institution  of  the  scape-goat,  that 
bore  the  accumulated  sins  of  all ;  the  nature  of  the 
sin-offering,  as  being  accepted  in  expiation  of  trans- 
gression, prefigured  the  stupendous  sacrifice  that 
was  ordained  from  the  beginning.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  merely  considered  as  the  performance  of  a 
ceremonial  duty,  could  operate  only  to  the  reversal 
of  the  ceremonial  forfeiture.  The  sincere  and  pious 
sentiments  of  the  offerer  extended  the  efficacy  of  the 
the  Atonement  to  those  moral  offences  which  the 
legal  sin-offering  itself  could  not  reach. 

When  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be  made  by 
sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  it  was  strictly  a 
sacrifice  of  propitiation. 

In  Exodus,  chap.  3,  Moses  addresses  the  Israelites 
after  the  great  crime  which  they  committed  in  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf : — ; 
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"Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  now  I  will  go 
up  to  the  Lord :  peradventure  I  shall  make  an  at- 
tonement  for  your  sin." 

Again  in  Numbers : — 

A  stop  was  put  to  the  infliction  of  punishment  by 
the  Atonement  made  by  Aaron  for  the  people  in  the 
rebellion  of  Korah. 

And  Moses  said,  "  Take  a  censer,  and  go  quickly 
into  the  congregation,  and  make  an  Atonement  for 
them ;  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord, 
the  plague  is  begun ;  and  Aaron  took  as  Moses  had 
commanded  him,  and  made  an  Atonement  for  the 
people,  and  the  plague  was  stayed." 

In  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  Christian  Atonement  is  disclosed.  The  prophet, 
justly  called  evangelical,  lifted  up  the  veil  that  cover- 
ed the  mystery  of  our  redemption,  and  drew  it  forth 
to  open  view  from  beneath  the  shade  of  Jewish  types 
and  ceremonies.  There  we  have  a  description  of  the 
great  propitiatory  sacrifice  by  which  our  salvation 
has  been  effected. 

The  Messiah  is  introduced  as  healing  all  manner 
of  diseases  with  a  word.  As  the  Prophet's  chief 
object  seems  to  be  to  unfold  the  plan  of  redemption, 
and  to  represent  the  Messiah  as  suffering  for  the  sins 
of  man,  such  an  introduction  is  natural,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Jews  familiarly  connected  the 
ideas  of  sin  and  disease ;  the  latter  being  considered 
as  a  temporal  punishment  of  the  former. 
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He  who  was  described  as  averting,  by  what  he 
was  to  suffer,  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  would 
naturally  be  looked  to  as  removing  by  what  he  was 
to  perform  its  temporal  effects. 

So  simple  and  comprehensive  is  the  description, 
that  writers  in  the  New  Testament  have  it  perpetu- 
ally in  view ;  insomuch,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  pas- 
sage in  either  Gospels  or  Epistles,  relating  to  the 
sacrificial  nature,  and  atoning  virtue  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  may  not  be  obviously  traced  to  this 
exemplar. 

Our  Lord  was  not  only  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins, 
but  also  the  Intercessor ;  he  was  not  only  the  sub- 
ject of  the  offering,  but  the  Priest  who  offered ;  his 
Intercession  was  a  voluntary  act  of  benevolence : 
in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  we  are  forgiven ;  in  virtue 
of  the  Intercession  we  are  restored  to  favour  and 
grace. 


ON  THE 

CATHOLIC    QUESTION; 

IN  A  LETTER 

TO  THE 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHESTER. 


MY  LORD, 

I  KNOW  not  what  laurels  are  to 
be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  and  I  believe  the  day  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  countries  will  be  no  bene- 
ficial one  to  England.  —  I  doubt  the  policy  of 
maintaining  a  tyrranous  power  in  a  country  that 
might  be  rendered  useful,  instead  of  being  what 
now  she  is,  injurious  to  England.  The  Irish,  my 
Lord,  are  men  of  strong  feelings,  and  though 
they  are  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  are 
easily  gained  by  acts  of  kindness.  Can  your 
Lordship  as  a  preacher  of  that  religion  that 
breathes  charity  and  goodwill  towards  men,  con- 
template without  dismay  the  anticipated  struggle  ? 
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And  does  not  your  religion  teach  you  that  such 
a  struggle  should  if  possible  be  averted,  which 
certainly  it  might  be  by  granting  to  the  Catholics 
their  reasonable  demands. 

If  you  are  successful,  you  must  keep  Ireland 
in  subjection  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  if  you 
are  not  successful,  she  may  effect  an  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  sister  kingdom. 

Dreadful  alternative.  And  yet  this  struggle 
might  be  averted  by  a  timely  adjustment  of  the 
Catholic  claims 

Hitherto  the  Catholics  have  been  patient  under 
accumulated  wrongs,  but  you  may  push  their 
patience  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance,  and 
they  will  have  recourse  to  force  when  supplica- 
tions and  petitions  cannot  prevail.  —  Think,  my 
Lord,  of  the  situation  of  this  country  engaged  in 
a  foreign  war,  with  Ireland  on  her  back  clamour- 
ing for  rights  which  you  will  then  be  afraid  to 
give  or  to  refuse.  This  is  an  awful  consideration, 
and  it  would  be  but  politic  in  your  Lordship  to 
allow  it  to  have  its  due  weight  in  your  mind. 
Here  is  a  great,  pressing,  and  substantial  danger, 
far  more  substantial  than  any  which  may  rise 
from  the  contentions  of  polemical  divines.  You 
may  talk  as  you  please  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  simply  is  this  :  Will  you  tranquillize 
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the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
by  removing  from  them  the  disgrace  of  civil  dis- 
abilities, without  adding  the  weight  of  a  feather 
to  their  power ;  or  will  you  allow  them  to  remain 
in  their  present  situation  possessed  of  power,  in- 
fluence and  authority,  arising  from  increasing 
wealth  and  intelligence,  with  every  inclination  to 
do  you  harm,  with  not  any  to  do  you  good  ?  if 
you  make  a  body  of  men  discontented,  you  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  their  discontent,  or  to 
make  that  discontent  an  apology  for  continued 
injustice.  It  matters  little  what  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Doyle ;  but  it  matters  much  that  Ireland  should 
not  be  a  source  to  us  of  wakeful  suspicion  and 
constant  annoyance. 

Is  it  not  better  that  the  sister  kingdom  should 
be  an  honour  to  us  rather  than  a  disgrace,  a  sup- 
port rather  than  a  weakness,  a  friend  rather  than 
enemy  ?  Or  are  the  selfish  factions  of  Orangemen 
to  continue  for  ever  generating  hatred  and  ran- 
corous hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  ?  Can 
you  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  last  ? 
No !  it  must  terminate  sooner  or  later  in  an  exter- 
minatory civil  war. 

I  ask  your  Lordship  whether  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  you  can  justifiably  support  measures 
which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  these  horrible 
events  ?  Is  such  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
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be  wished"  for  by  your  Right  Reverend  Brethren 
on  the  Bench  ?  If  the  Catholics  are  constantly  to 
be  suspected,  they  will  not  be  suspected  without 
a  cause.  If  they  are  to  be  trampled  on  by  the 
legislature,  then  will  they  turn  against  their  op- 
pressors. Let  us  suppose  that  by  keeping  up  a 
large  army  in  Ireland  you  subject  for  a  time  the 
Catholics  to  your  authority;  they  will  occasion- 
ally break  out  into  acts  of  violence ;  at  all  events 
they  will  be  useless  and  inefficient,  they  will  not 
co-operate  with  you  in  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  "  Reflect,"  my  Lord,  "  on  having 
a  bank  of  discontent  in  the  country  on  which  the 
factions  will  draw  at  pleasure,"  as  Mr.  Burke 
justly  observes.  All  we  can  hope  is,  that  the  ex- 
asperated Catholics  will  not  direct  their  collective 
hostilities  against  this  country.  And  do  you 
imagine  that  by  keeping  men  in  this  state  of  com- 
parative degradation  you  are  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  good  government  ?  What  do  you  put  in  the 
balance  against  all  these  great  and  pressing  dan- 
gers? An  apprehension  vague  indeed  that  the 
Catholics  may  be  disposed  if  they  are  admitted 
into  official  situations,  or  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  Protes- 
tant establishment.  How  are  they  to  accomplish 
this  object  then,  which  they  cannot  accomplish 
now?  They  have  now  substantial  power;  they 
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want  the  removal  of  those  affronting  signs  of  dis- 
grace which  provoke  them,  without  diminishing 
in  any  way  their  natural  and  acquired  influence. 
If  you  conciliate  them  by  removing  those  few  re- 
maining disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  you 
raise  them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  win  over 
their  affections  to  the  side  of  the  government. 

But  if  they  are  always  subject  to  the  illiberal 
taunts  of  Orangemen,  or  Protestant  trading  magis- 
trates, can  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  will 
not  feel  irritation  against  the  laws  that  give  these 
men  an  unjust  ascendancy  over  them? 

By  refusing  to  the  Catholics  their  just  claims, 
you  render  the  collective  abilities  of  six  millions 
of  men  unserviceable  to  the  state;  you  thus 
counteract  the  intentions  of  Providence,  that  de- 
clares every  man  to  be  accountable  for  the  proper 
employment  of  his  talents. — If  the  law  makes  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  talents  of  a  country 
unavailable  for  the  service  of  that  country,  it  is 
guilty  of  narrowing  the  sphere  of  human  exerti- 
ons, and  thereby  cutting  off  a  great  source  of 
human  happiness.  Remember  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  population  has  produced  Curran,  Grattan, 
Burke ;  what  men  might  not  the  great  majority 
of  the  Catholics  have  produced  had  the  prizes 
of  honour  and  ambition  been  within  their  reach? 
What  right  have  you  to  take  your  opinion  of  the 
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whole  body  of  the  Catholics  from  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  a  few  Catholic  divines  ?  As  well  might 
the  Catholics  regard  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  as  a  stan- 
dard of  Protestant  liberality.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  legislate  for  a  country  panting  for  the  attainment 
of  its  long  withheld  rights. 

The  Catholics  ought  to  have  seats  among  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  empire  if  they  are  to  con" 
tribute  their  assistance  to  support  the  weight  of 
its  expenses. —  They  ought  to  have  a  chance  of 
prizes  in  the  great  lottery  of  the  state  ;— other- 
wise they  should  be  exonerated  from  the  burden 
of  taxes,  since  they  are  neither  actually  nor  virtually 
represented. 

They  are  not  taxed  by  their  own  consent. 
Here  is  a  real  inequality  of  representation,  for  the 
existence  of  which  the  strongest  opponents  of 
reform  in  Parliament  cannot  even  find  the  colour 
of  an  excuse.  A  lax  Catholic  may  get  into  Par- 
liament if  he  chooses  to  swallow  the  oath  that  is 
tendered  to  him ;  but  the  man  who  is  a  conscien- 
tious Catholic,  and  consequently  gives  in  his  virtues 
the  surest  pledge  of  his  loyalty,  is  an  object  of  alarm 
and  distrust.  Strange  inconsistency  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Here  is  a  snare  to  entrap  tender  consciences ; 
a  bonus  to  a  relaxation  in  religious  principles. 

But  does  your  Lordship  really  imagine  that, 
if  a  few  Catholics  .were  placed  in  situations  of 
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power  and  trust,  they  would  by  their  influence 
and  eloquence  gain  a  vast  number  of  proselytes 
from  the  Protestant  established  church?  The 
supposition  is  too  ridiculous.  This  apprehension 
is  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  opposition  made  by 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church  to  the  Catholic 
claims ;  the  real  cause  is  a  love  of  domination  and 
exclusive  power.  The  clergy  do  not  even  tremble 
for  their  emoluments ;  but  their  pride  is  awakened, 
and,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  the  protestant 
establishment,  they  conceal  their  own  intolerance. 
But  men  are  not  thus  to  be  deceived,  and  the  sun 
of  knowledge  is  gradually  chasing  away  the  mists 
of  superstition  and  ignorance.  If  men  abandon  the 
creed  of  their  fathers,  they  will  not  embrace  the 
worship  of  the  church  of  Rome,  encumbered  as  it  is 
with  a  burdensome  ritual : — no ;  they  will  cling  to 
simpler  forms  of  worship,  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  church 
of  Rome  obtains  proselytes  now  in  Ireland,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  oppression  she  there  undergoes,  for 
men  sympathize  with  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  conscience  sake;  and  as  "pity  is  a-kin  to 
love,"  the  transition  from  a  regard  for  their  per- 
sons to  at  least  a  complacent  feeling  for  their 
religion,  is  easy  and  natural.  Had  the  Catholic 
religion  been  the  established  religion  of  Ireland 
many  years  since,  it  would  by  this  time  have  almost 
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disappeared.  The  langour  incidental  to  all  estab- 
lished religions  acting  on  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  would  have  induced  the  people, 
through  a  peaceful  intercommunion  with  Pro- 
testants, to  have  become  less  and  less  attached  to 
their  own  peculiar  doctrines.  A  fanatical  super- 
stition, unless  nursed  by  that  cruel  step-mother 
Persecution,  will  not  in  these  times  easily  take 
root  and  nourish.  But  when  their  religion  is  sub- 
ject to  contempt  and  insult,  men  will  unite  strongly 
in  support  of  it.  They  are  united  together  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  grievance,  and  they  will  not 
desert  that  religion  which  their  parents  inculcated 
in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  would  appear  to  be 
monstrous  cowardice  and  ingratitude. 

That  there  should  be  so  many  and  such  strong 
prejudices  excited  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  against  the  Catholic  claims,  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  influence 
of  a  watchword  among  the  minds  of  men.  If  the 
people  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  of 
which  they  are  the  best  practical  judges,  then 
their  petitions  are  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt ; 
but  when  they  petition  for  denial  of  justice  to  six 
millions  of  their  brethren,  then  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

A  few  petitions  got  up  by  active  bustling  cler- 
gymen among  their  flocks  are  supposed  to  contain 
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the  sense  of  the  many,  rather  than  the  nonsense  of 
a  few. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  my  Lord  Eldon  talk 
of  elective  franchises,  who  has  hitherto  had  such 
a  pious  horror  of  any  extension  of  the  popular 
representation,  who  imagines  that  all  political  im- 
provements, no  matter  how  beneficial  to  the  country, 
border  on  high  treason.  He  would  have  been  an 
excellent  interpreter  of  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

How,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask,  does  the  Catholic 
priest  acquire  any  increase  of  influence  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Catholic  laity  ?  You  rather  diminish 
his  influence ;  you  would  greatly  dimmish  it,  if 
the  Catholic  priest  received  a  provision  from  go- 
vernment, and  not  from  the  eleemosynary  alms  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry.  You  ought  to  raise  an 
aristocratic  influence  among  the  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, which  might  extend  itself  throughout  the 
country,  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the 
people,  interest  all  in  the  support  of  good  order, 
and  create  a  legitimate  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  complaints  to  the  legislature.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  making  the  Catholics  a  part  of  the 
state,  by  combining  their  interest  with  their  duty, 
by  making  the  men  of  property  eligible  to  seats  in 
Parliament.  This  will  give  a  death  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  turbulent  of  all  parties,  who  may  wish 
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to  separate  Ireland  from  England,  to  find  their 
account  in  the  general  confusion. 

There  are  many  orators  in  those  meetings,  or 
lawless  associations  if  you  please,  which  our  im- 
policy still  encourages,  who,  precluded  from  dis- 
playing their  talents  in  more  legitimate  theatres  of 
ambition,  from  vanity  or  love  of  distinction,  in- 
dulge in  splendid  anathemas  against  the  Protes- 
tants who  oppose  them.  There  are  others,  who 
indignant  at  the  wrongs  they  endure,  the  malicious 
misrepresentations  to  which  they  are  constantly 
subject,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
false  facts,  false  assumptions,  false  inferences, 
drawn  from  true  premises  by  their  adversaries,  use 
language  that  may  appear  to  moderate  men  violent 
and  intemperate. 

But  remove  from  them  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  labour,  and  better  taste  and  better 
feeling  will  prevail  among  them.  No  man  likes 
to  be  an  object  of  distrust  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, which  ought  to  be  his  pride  and  his  glory, 
and  the  source  of  his  happiness  in  this  world! 
What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  revo- 
lution? The  fanciful  distinction  drawn  between 
the  roturier  and  the  noble ;  the  latter  possessed 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  the  former  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  enjoyment  of  them; — not  disqua- 
lified by  law,  be  it  remembered,  but  by  habits, 
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manners,  and  customs!  The  roturier  too  was 
disqualified  on  account  of  his  birth,  of  which  he 
was  certainly  ashamed;  but  the  Catholic  is  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  his  religion,  which  is  his 
boast  and  his  pride.  Let  him  abjure  that  reli- 
gion and  he  immediately  rises  considerably  in  the 
scale  of  civil  worth ;  he  is  admissible  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  into  the  civil  offices  of  state. 
And  this  anomalous  system  of  legislation,  cruel 
towards  men,  impious  towards  God,  is,  my  Lord, 
supported  by  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  Heir  Presumptive  to  the 
Throne. 

In  matters  of  religious  .faith  we  differ  from  the 
Catholics,  therefore  the  Catholics  are  unfit  to  per- 
form civil  duties.  This  is  I  believe  what  your 
Lordship  knows  to  be  a  non  sequitur.  Were  our 
ancestors  (of  the  wisdom  of  whom  the  ultra  tories 
of  the  day  are  continually  boasting,  when  it  suits 
their  purpose)  unfit  to  perform  civil  duties  ? 
'  Where  was  your  religion,"  said  a  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant,  "  before  the  time  of  Luther  ?"  Where, 
let  us  rather  ask,  was  our  constitution  before  the 
reformation  ?  Had  it  no  existence  ?  The  liberties 
we  now  enjoy  were  confirmed  and  re-established 
by  a  revolution,  but  they  were  gained  for  us 
by  the  blood  of  our  Catholic  ancestors.  In  Ire- 
land we  took  great  pains  to  establish  the  Catholic 
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religion ;  but  now  we  punish  (for  in  spite  of  what 
you  may  say,  disqualification  is  to  a  great  degree 
punishment)  the  Catholics  on  account  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  we  endeavoured  as  far  as  we  could 
to  establish.  But,  my  Lord,  in  your  able  speech 
on  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
—able  in  itself;  but  compared  to  Plunkett,  Can- 
ning, and  others,  very  insignificant, — you  stated 
that  absenteeism  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  mi- 
sery of  Ireland.  Why  did  you  not  go  further  and 
tell  us  what  is  the  cause  of  that  absenteeism.  It 
is  the  present  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  arising 
from  the  want  of  confidence  that  there  is  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants :  it  is  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  penal  code  that  makes  the  Irish 
gentleman  distrust  his  inferiors,  who  in  their  turn 
groan  under  oppressions  of  the  worst  description, 
that  are  the  reasons  why  the  Irish  fly  to  other 
countries  where  those  disorders  do  not  prevail. 

Ireland  is  now  to  us  a  source  of  continued  ex- 
pense, which  might  be  saved  to  the  country  by 
making  the  majority  of  the  people  interested  in 
preserving  peace  and  good  order.  In  a  free 
country,  the  inhabitants  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  participation  of  civil  privileges;  there  may 
be  in  particular  cases  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
but  whoever  heard,  except  in  Ireland,  that  the 

majority  made   an   exception  to   the   rule?      The 
i 
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doctrine  is  too  absurd  to  require  refutation.  The 
peasantry  of  Ireland  are  depressed  with  the  de- 
pression of  those  above  them,  and  will  be  elevated 
with  their  elevation. 

If  the  poor  Catholics  are  moderate  in  their 
language,  then  they  are  lukewarm,  and  merely  pro 
forma  ask  for  benefits  about  which  they  are  in 
reality  indifferent;  if  their  language  is  strong 
and  importunate,  then  they  are  intemperate,  and 
wish  to  overawe  the  legislature;  —  if  they  are 
gentle  towards  those  who  seem  disposed  to  listen 
to  their  complaints,  and  indignant  towards  a  pre- 
dominant faction  that  is  endeavouring  to  crush 
them,  then  they  are  accused  of  double-dealing ! 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  my  Lord,  how 
are  they  to  act?  How  would  you  act  if  you 
were  a  Catholic  ?  There  is  nothing  like  an  ar- 
gumentum  ad  hominem.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing 
that  your  Lordship  will  not  consider  the  "still 
sabbath  of  subdued  desire,"  to  use  the  language 
of  a  celebrated  orator,  to  be  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Instead  of  finding  out  paltry  excuses  for  re- 
fusing to  the  Catholics  their  just  claims,  which  be 
it  remembered  must  sooner  or  later  be  granted, 
surely  it  were  better  at  once  to  extend  to  them 
the  blessings  of  the  constitution,  and  open  the 
door  of  preferment. — Do  not  render  their  minds 
sordid  by  cutting  them  off  from  all  other  objects 
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of  ambition  but  that  of  acquiring  fortunes ;  surely 
they  would  be  miserable  wretches  if  they  were 
not  to  aspire  to  those  situations,  the  prospect  of 
attaining  which  gaurantees  to  the  country  the 
honourable  performance  of  inferior  duties !  It 
is  not  the  sordid  love  of  lucre,  but  the  hope  of 
distinction  that  animates  to  exertion  minds  that 
are  impregnated  with  liberal  feelings !  This  hope 
of  distinction  you  take  away  from  the  Catholic, 
but  ,you  leave  the  worst  passion,  the  auri  sacra 
fames  to  have  its  full  operation  on  his  mind.  If 
he  "is  illiberal,  hypocritical,  discontented,  what 
makes  him  so  ?  My  Lord,  the  system  which 
your  Lordship  supports.  You  may  say  that  the 
cause  of  misery  in  Ireland  is  the  want  of  resi- 
dent gentry,  but  what  causes  the  absence  of  the 
gentry?  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants.  And  what  causes  that 
want  of  harmony?  The  continued  insults  shewn 
by  a  haughty,  narrow-minded  body  of  men  to- 
wards those  who  differ  from  them  in  points  of 
religious  faith;  the  prejudice  which  the  Catholic 
naturally  feels  against  a  Protestant,  arising  from 
lamentable  experience  of  Protestant  injustice. 
These  are  the  evils  which  Catholic  emancipation 
can  remove ;  compared  with  these  the  prospect 
of  distant  danger  vanishes  into  nothing.  Those 
who  oppose  Catholic  emancipation  argue  as  if 
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there  was  no  danger  in  refusing  it,  as  if  the  Ca- 
tholics were  satisfied  with  their  present  situation, 
as  if  they  were  few  in  numbers,  possessed  of  no 
power  or  influence !  They  proceed  on  these  data 
to  argue  against  increasing  their  influence,  disturb- 
ing their  present  happy  quiescent  state,  and  adding 
to  their  numbers  by  political  indulgence. 

They  then  declaim  against  the  abominations 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  All  this  is  very  idle. 
We  cannot  make  converts  of  the  Catholics  by 
abusing  their  church ;  we  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  we  can  of  existing  materials,  by 
rendering  them  useful.  I  do  not  think  that  au- 
thorities, however  great,  should  induce  a  man  to 
change  his  opinion  which  he  adopts  from  a  genuine 
conviction  of  its  truth ;  but  if  authorities  had  any 
weight,  to  which  side  of  the  question  do  those  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  incline  ? 

Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Canning,  Whitbread,  Plun- 
kett,  the  mighty  champion  of  Catholic  rights, 
Grattan,  all  favoured  Catholic  emancipation.  What 
names  on  the  opposite  side  will  float  down  the  tide 
of  time, — none — positively  none,  unless  we  except 
Mr.  Peel!  I  cannot  call  your  Lordship  another 
exception,  though  disposed  to  do  justice  to  your 
Lordship's  theological  and  classical  attainments. 
The  great  men  whose  names  I  have  enumerated, 
have  so  often  refuted  the  common-place  accusations 
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brought  against  the  Catholics,  the  frivolous  argu- 
ments urged  against  Catholic  emancipation,  that  it 
seems  useless  and  presumptuous  in  a  humble  writer 
to  take  up  his  pen  on  the  subject 

I  need  not  allude  to  historical  facts  to  prove 
that  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  were 
continued  since  the  revolution  through  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  the  two  first  Georges,  on  account 
of  the  danger  that  resulted  from  the  attachment 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  banished  dynasty.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  their  religious  creed,  but  on 
account  of  political  opinions,  at  that  time  justly 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  their  religious 
creed,  that  the  Catholics  were  deemed  inadmissi- 
ble to  offices  of  state  and  situations  of  trust.  All 
apprehensions  of  the  Pretender,  long  before  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last  member 
of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  had  expired. 
The  Catholics  have  solemnly  abjured  those  opinions, 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  Protestant  kings,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  inseparably  united  with  their 
religious  doctrines. 

The  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  since  the 
commencement  of  the  last  reign  have  been  gra- 
dually relaxed.  What  favours  remain  to  be  con- 
ferred, are  little  for  you  to  grant,  but  much  fo 
them  to  obtain.  The  Protestant  religion  is  firmly 
rooted  in  the  country,  and  can  never  be  shaken 
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unless  by  intolerance,  which  is  a  dangerous  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  it.  We 
are  still  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  God  knows 
how  long  we  may  continue  so ;  our  wealth  is 
greatly  increasing,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  enable 
sects  and  parties  to  participate  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  Why  should  we  have 
any  vulnerable  part?  Why  should  we  make  our- 
selves defenceless  on  any  one  side  ? — Why  should 
we  at  any  future  time  give  our  foreign  enemies 
any  opportunity  of  tampering  with  our  Catholic 
fellow  subjects,  soured  by  disappointments  and  irri- 
tated by  insults  ? 

As  long  as  the  Catholics  are  in  a  state  of  poli- 
tical inferiority,  (the  degree  of  that  inferiority 
makes  little  difference)  so  long  will  the  "  Protestant 
ascendancy"  triumph  over  the  Catholics  by  a  dis- 
ingenuous display  of  mortifying  superiority. 

Let  the  Catholics  (and  here,  my  Lord,  I  ask 
for  nothing  but  what  the  meanest  Protestant  pos- 
sesses) have  eligibility  to  office ;  let  them  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  their  haughty  but  con- 
temptible opponents,  the  Orangemen,  and  they  will 
command  their  respect. 
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every-day  enjoyment  of  imported  goods  almost  un- 
conscious of  their  being  imported,  would  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  sudden  deprivation  of  them. 

We  exchange  those  things  we  want  less,  for 
those  articles  we  want  more ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  our  foreign  trade,  how  could  those  immense 
capabilities  we  possessed,  during  the  war,  have 
been  called  into  action,  which  enabled  us,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  pressure  of  taxation,  to  maintain 
our  capital  unimpared ;  and  even  rapidly  to  accumu- 
late wealth.  We  might  live,  no  doubt,  very  com- 
fortably without  velvets  or  wines;  but  if  the 
desire  to  possess  such  luxuries  stimulates  men  to 
exertion  who  otherwise  would  be  idle,  surely  a  great 
gain  is  added  to  the  community.  Kence  commo- 
dities are  multiplied,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is 
brought  into  full  play,  and  articles,  which  a  few 
only  of  the  rich  could  have  purchased,  come  within 
reach  of  the  many. 

Foreign  trade  may  give  rise  to  ruinous  specula- 
tions, which  end  in  a  revulsion  of  trade :  this, 
however,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  our  merchants,  and  the  extensive  capital 
of  the  country. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  occasional  depres- 
sion of  trade,  which  always  produces  loud  murmurs 
and  prognostications  of  the  declining  state  of  the 
nation,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  indicated  in 
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increased  buildings,  increased  demand  for  furniture, 
carriages,  &c.,  gradually  improves. 

When  the  period  of  a  temporary  stagnation  of 
trade  is  past,  a  sudden  impulse  is  again  given  to 
commercial  enterprise  ;  speculation  revives,  in  spite 
of  the  late  obstructions  by  which  the  channels  of 
trade  are  choaked  up ;  and  thus  amidst  these  ebbs 
and  flows,  this  action  and  re-action  of  commerce, 
the  real  resources  of  the  country  remain  unim- 
paired. 

Providence,  by  giving  different  soils,  climates, 
and  natural  productions,  to  different  countries,  has 
evidently  provided  for  their  mutual  intercourse  and 
civilization. 

By  encouraging  the  people  of  each  country  to 
employ  their  capital  and  labour  in  those  depart- 
ments, in  which  their  geographical  situation,  the 
natural  capacities  of  their  soil,  and  their  national 
character  and  habits  fit  them  to  excel,  foreign  com- 
merce has  a  wonderful  effect  in  multiplying  the 
productions  of  art  and  industry. 

When  the  freedom  of  commerce  is  not  restricted, 
each  country  naturally  devotes  its  energies  to  the 
production  of  those  articles  in  which  it  specially 
excels. 

By  stimulating  industry,  by  rewarding  ingenuity, 
and  by  using  most  efficaciously  the  particular  powers 
bestowed  by  nature,  commerce  distributes  labour 
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most  effectively  and  economically;  while,  by  in- 
creasing the  general  mass  of  necessary  and  useful 
products,  it  diffuses  general  oppulence,  and  [binds 
together  the  universal  society  of  nations,  by  the 
common  and  powerful  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and 
reciprocal  obligation. 

Commerce  has  enabled  each  particular  state  to 
profit  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  every 
other  state. 

So  numerous  are  the  wants  and  tastes  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  so  continually  are  those 
wants  and  tastes  enlarged,  by  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  our  species, — that  an  industrious  and 
refined  people  must  have  innumerable  goods,  in  a 
raw  or  finished  state,  for  which  there  is  an  exten- 
sive demand. 

As  capital,  vested  in  any  manufacture,  will  spee- 
dily be  withdrawn,  if  it  does  not  replace  itself 
with  a  fair  profit;  so  it  is  the  great  object  of  a 
commercial  country  to  undersell,  in  various  markets, 
its  competitors. 

Thus  will  it  obtain  a  greater  surplus  of  disposa- 
ble capital,  which  is  accumulated  wealth,  and  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  which  there  are  no  bounds. 

Mobilitate  viget  viresque  acquirit  eundo. 
What  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  in  his  admirable  Work 
on  Planting,  says  of  the  root   and   branches   of  a 
noble   tree,   is  especially   applicable  to  Agriculture 
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and  Commerce: — "  They  are  the  two  main  con- 
servative organs,  being,  as  the  sefaoohaeB  -ay, 
relative  and  correlative,  they  continually  act  and 
re-act ;  hence,  they  reciprocafly  flourish  and  decay, 
and  are  reciprocafly  stationary  and  progressive." 

If  otir  commercial  pre-eminence  depends  upon 
monopoly,  we  shall  soon  be  deprived  of  it.  We 
cannot  monopolize  the  ports  of  other  nations;  we 
cannot  shut  them  out  from  an  intercourse  with 
our  rivals.  No  instance  can  be  produced  in  the 
annals  of  history,  of  a  nation  preserving  its  com- 
mercial greatness,  by  the  assistance  of  prohibitions. 
if  it  cannot  maintain  its  ™afrafM'1miiig  superiority, 
by  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  its  goods,  it 
must  decline. 

The  smuggler  must  and  wifl  find  his  way  into 
the  country,  in  spite  of  your  army  of  custom-house 
officers  :  he  is  the  unnatural  corrector  of  the  preju- 
dices of  overgrown  states. 

You  are  obliged  to  introduce  a  bloody  code  of 
revenue  laws,  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
smuggler :  the  people  have  no  feeling  of  respect  for 
such  laws;  they  see  no  crime  in  the  evasion  of 
duties  which  are  oppressive;  and,  in  the  frequent 
frays  between  the  officers  of  government  and  the 
smuggler,  side  with  the  latter.  Tims,  the  laws  are 
evaded  and  hated ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  are 
opposed  to  the  government:  the  smuggler,  who 
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the  forfeit  of  his  life,  for  an  offence  created  and 
encouraged  by  government,  is  favoured  by  popular 
opinion ;  the  revenue  is  a  loser,  and  the  country  is 
impoverished. 

If  one  branch  of  trade  is  to  be  protected,  why 
should  not  other  branches  be  equally  protected, 
till  the  restrictions  on  the  interchange  of  pro- 
ductions may  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  all  foreign 
markets? 

The  skill,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  in- 
dividual manufacturer,  quickened  by  every  motive 
of  self-interest,  are  the  only  incentives  to  accumula- 
tion of  wealth. 

An  open  trade,"  says  Mr.  Huskisson,  "is  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  any  monopoly  which  the 
public  power  of  the  state  may  be  able,  either  to 
enforce  against  its  own  colonial  dominions,  or  to 
establish  in  its  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world;  so  true  is  it,  that  the  wants  of  mankind 
every  where  increase  with  the  means  of  indulging 
their  desires  :  and,  that  the  increase  of  those  means 
will  be  best  found  in  that  course,  which,  by  stimu- 
lating industry,  creates  exchangeable  wealth." 

•  Prohibitions,"  says  the  same  Statesman.  "  are 
a  premium  to  mediocrity.  They  destroy  the  best 
incentive  to  excellence, — the  best  stimulus  to  in- 
vention and  improvement.  They  condemn  the 
community  to  suffer,  both  in  price  and  quality,  all 
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the  evils  of  monopoly ;  except,  as  far  as  a  remedy 
is  found,  in  the  baneful  acts  of  the  smuggler." 

If  war  be  an  evil,  the  more  we  cultivate  an  inte- 
communion  with  other  countries,  (b)  the  more  shall 
we  diminish  the  chances  of  war,  and  prolong  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

If,  however,  heedless  of  our  commercial  pre- 
eminence, we  throw  away  the  benefits  which  must 
result  from  widely  extended  markets,  and  refuse  to 
admit  the  raw  produce  of  other  countries,  except 
under  restrictions  tantamount  to  prohibition,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  terribly  miscalculated  our 
resources. 

We  shall  find,  when  too  late,  that  a  dependence 
upon  other  nations,  by  making  it  their  interest 
reciprocally  to  depend  upon  us,  is  the  wisest  policy ; 
but,  that  an  exclusive  system  excites  jealousy,  mul- 
tiplies the  chances  of  war,  and  is  sure  to  re-act,  with 
increased  force,  on  those  who  adopt  it. 

Protecting  duties,  on  particular  commodities,  are 
highly  injurious  to  manufactures,  however  they  may 
be  supposed  to  promote  them ;  as  they  force  into 
certain  channels,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  stock 
of  the  country  than  what  would  naturally  go  into 
those  channels;  they  divert  the  capital  of  the 
country  from  its  proper  course;  they  limit  the 
quantity  of  stock  that  can  be  profitably  employed ; 
they  cause  an  improper  distribution  of  the  wealth 
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of  the  country ;  they  cramp  its  trade  ;  they  destroy 
its  commercial  greatness. 

"  Is  it,"  says  Mr.  Ellice,  in  his  Speech  on  Agri- 
cultural Distress,  in  May,  1822,  "the  precise  policy 
for  a  country,  depending  on  her  manufactures  and 
commerce,  so  to  advance  the  cost  of  production,  by 
enhancing  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions,  as  not 
only  to  encourage  competition  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  but  absolutely  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  her  own  industry  ?" 

The  rules  of  political  economy  are  as  simple  and 
harmonious  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  natural 
world ;  but  the  strange  and  wayward  policy  of  man, 
would  render  them  intricate  and  difficult. —  We 
gain  by  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  is  infinitely  better 
to  purchase  their  surplus  produce,  with  a  small  amount 
of  our  labour,  than  to  employ  double  that  labour  in 
raising  the  same  goods  at  home,  for  the  sake  of 
employing  our  own  manufacturers.  If  these  manu- 
facturers were  not  employed  in  raising  articles  for 
home  consumption,  at  a  greater  expense  than  they 
could  be  brought  from  other  countries,  they  would 
be  employed  in  preparing  goods  which  would  be 
sold  cheaply,  and  for  which  the  demand  Would  more 
than  compensate  the  lowness  of  price. 

Above  all,  restrictions  on  commerce  would  now 
be  indeed  unwise  policy,  when,  from  the  high  price  of 
bread  at  home  compared  with  its  price  in  other 
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countries,  capital  is  rapidly  emigrating ;  and,  in  this 
country,  to  use  the  powerful  expressions  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  "  there  is  kept  alive  a  struggle  between 
productive  capital  and  productive  labour;  with  a 
constant  tendency  to  bring  both  to  a  lower  level ; 
because  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  had  to 
contend,  arising  from  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  progressive  improvement  of  rival  nations  ap- 
proximates their  manufacturing  skill  more  nearly  to 
our  own." 

The  peculiar  advantages  which  we  enjoyed  during 
the  war,  (though  even  during  the  war  there  were 
periods  of  extreme  distress,  which  it  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  declaimers  to  remember,)  will  pro- 
bably never  again  return. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  as  other  nations 
began  to  enjoy  a  greater  security  for  their  property, 
and  a  greater  extension  of  popular  institutions,  they 
released  their  capital  at  home  from  restraint;  and 
many  foreigners  withdrew  from  our  funds  the  sums, 
which,  for  better  security,  they  had  vested  in  them. 

Our  exertions  should  now  be  directed  towards 
the  discovery  of  new  markets,  and  to  create,  which 
is  far  more  difficult,  new  wants  and  new  tastes  in 
the  old  ones;  to  still  greater  improvements  in 
machinery,  with  all  its  subsidiary  aids;  to  the 
diminution  of  our  civil,  military,  diplomatic,  and 
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colonial  establishments;  to  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
wherever  a  reduction  is  practicable;  for  be  it 
remembered  that  no  increased  industry  can  bear  up 
against  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  profits,  and 
profits  must  fall  when,  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world,  the  ordinary  price  of  commodities,  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  taxation,  will  not  remunerate 
our  exporting  merchants. 

If  we  are  beaten  in  this  race  of  competition,  we  shall 
want  fewer  carriers  to  exchange  the  productions  of 
our  industry  against  the  raw  materials  of  other  coun- 
tries. Will  this  be  beneficial  to  the  shipping  interests? 

Let  us  remember  that  difference  of  manners, 
habits,  and  customs,  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to 
the  transfer  of  capital,  when  great  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  that  transfer. 

Of  late  years,  gambling  in  the  public  funds,  and 
not  the  ligitimate  profits  of  commerce,  has  been  the 
chief  attraction  of  our  merchants. 

Let  us  take  warning  by  the  wise  remarks  of 
the  Author  "  De  la  Richesse  de  la  Hollande :" — 
"Nous  avons  remarque  encore  que  le  peu  d'occa- 
sions  que  les  Hollandois  avoient  autrefois  de  placer 
leurs  richesses  ailleurs  que  dans  le  commerce  a 
beaucoup  contribue  a  1'elever,  et  a  le  faire  fleurir : 
aujourd  hui  les  emprunts  des  Puissances  etrangeres 
et  meme  les  Colonies  des  Nations  etrangeres  ab- 
sorbent la  plus  grande  partie  de  ces  richesses  qui 
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deviendront  enfin  le  fonds  sur  lequel  le  commerce 
des  Hollandois  doit  rouler." 

"  An  overgrown  capital,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is 
the  curse  of  industry.  The  speculations  of  the 
capital  are  unfruitful;  but  they  draw  from  the 
country  the  aliments  of  wealth,  that  otherwise  would 
vivify  and  support  it."  (c) 

Let  a  Government  preserve  its  manufactures  and 
its  people,  and  it  may  leave  its  money  to  the  natural 
course  of  things.  The  extension  of  our  foreign 
commerce  is  a  powerful  agent  in  increasing  our 
wealth,  and  in  raising  the  value  of  the  national  in- 
come ;  but,  after  all,  our  main  support  is  the  home- 
market. 

Nothing  will  increase  so  much  the  value  of  land, 
as  the  nourishing  state  of  trade  :  when  trade  is  op- 
pressed, the  value  of  land  falls. 

If  the  competition  of  capitals  is  increased  in 
manufactures  which  are  not  wanted,  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition  on  foreign  commodities,  profits  are 
reduced,  and  capital  becomes  less  valuable. 

"  The  currents  of  trade,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  like 
those  of  water,  make  themselves  channels,  out  of 
which  they  are  afterwards  as  hard  to  be  diverted, 
as  rivers  that  have  worn  themselves  deep  within 
their  banks." 

This  remark  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  res- 
trictions upon  trade,  but  warns  us  of  the  evils 
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resulting  from  giving  an  artificial  direction  to  it. 
A  free  trade  prevents  fluctuations ;  or,  if  it  does  not 
prevent  them,  diminishes  the  distress  which  they 
must  more  or  less  produce. 

"  If  the  demand  for  silks  should,  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  fashion,  or  any  other  cause,  suddenly 
increase ;  the  competition  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer would  prevent  prices  attaining  a  very  extrava- 
gant height ;  and  would  thereby  prevent,  both  the 
inordinate  extension  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  sub- 
sequent recoil:  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  silks  in  this  country  happened  to  decline,  the  va- 
rious foreign  markets,  resorted  to  by  our  manufactur- 
ers,*would  give  them  the  means  of  disposing  of  their 
surplus  goods,  for  a  small  reduction  of  price,  compared 
to  what  must  take  place  when  they  are  confined,  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  to  the  home-market."  (d) 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  monopoly  and  dear- 
ness  check  the  demand  for  a  particular  article  ;  and, 
rather  than  pay  a  large  sum  for  a  commodity  that, 
is  bad  in  quality,  and  high  in  price,  the  consumer 
will  find  a  substitute  for  it ;  this  shows  how  unwise 
it  is,  for  any  manufacturers,  to  be  petitioning  for 
protection  that  is  tantamount  to  prohibition. 

If  those  manufactures  are  protected,  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  which  foreigners  excel  us,  the  inevitable 
consequence  is,  that  we  are  solely  dependent  on  the 
home-market  for  the  demand  of  them ;  as,  of  course, 
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they  cannot  be  exported.  Now,  if  a  portion  of  the 
capital,  vested  in  those  exotic  manufactures,  had 
been  employed  on  those  articles  in  which  we  ex- 
cel foreigners,  there  would  have  been  an  increased 
export  of  goods,  and  a  proportionate  import. — Thus, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  our  wealth  would  have 
increased. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  proves,  irre- 
sistibly, the  beneficial  effects  of  a  free  trade,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  a  restrictive  policy. 

In  1820,  when  America  began  to  augment  her 
prohibitory  duties,  she  had  159,418  tons  in  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain;  and  in  1828,  only  138,174  tons 
— decline,  21,244  tons.  Great  Britain  had,  in  the 
same  trade,  in  1820,  29,490  tons;  in  1828,  80,158 
tons — increase,  50,668  tons.  The  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  Navigation  of  America,  anterior  to 
1807,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  influence  of  free 
trade  and  moderate  duties,  on  national  prosperity. 
From  1789  to  1807,  her  coasting  tonnage  increased 
342,573  tons. 

The  heavy  duties  on  raw  materials  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  manufactures  in  America.  The  tariff 
policy,  in  that  country,  has  been  severely  condem- 
ned by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  object  of  America  has  been  to  force  manu- 
factures into  existence :  by  prohibitory  duties,  her 
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manufactures  increase;  but  this  is  owing  to  her 
increase  of  capital  and  labourers,  and  the  extension 
of  the  home  market.  The  advantage  of  giving  an 
artificial  direction  to  capital,  and  of  creating  manu- 
factures prematurely  at  home,  is  very  problematical. 

What  has  France  gained  by  her  prohibitive  sys- 
tem ?  Are  not  her  manufactures  in  a  state  of 
decay  ?  Are  not  her  iron-masters  universally  com- 
plaining ?  Are  not  her  wine-growers  almost  ruined  ? 

Her  iron  has  risen ;  but  wood  has  risen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  iron.  Labour 
and  carriage  form  43  per  cent,  of  the  prix  de  revient 
of  wood-made  iron. 

Her  furnaces  are  constructed  with  great  careless- 
ness, as  to  expense,  and  are  of  short  duration.  This 
is  attributable  to  her  tariff,  that  destroys  invention, 
and  of  course  produces  mediocrity. 

Formerly,  when  France  had  her  Colonies  before 
the  Revolution,  with  a  population  of  20,000,000, 
she  consumed  33  millions  of  killogrammes  of  sugar, 
and  exported  58  millions:  now  her  yearly  con- 
sumption is,  at  the  rate  of  4  fcs.  y-  head;  while 
England  consumes  at  the  rate  of  22  fcs.  •y-  head. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sugars,  in  France,  is  no 
less  than  85  to  90  and  95  francs ;  the  competition 
for  freight,  at  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  reduces 
it  very  low. 

Of    92,000    tons,    loaded    for    Martinique    and 
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Guadaloupe,  in  1827,  24,000  went  back  in  ballast, 
for  want  of  freight. 

These  24,000  tons  of  shipping  might  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the 
Brazil,  if  the  vessels  had  been  able  to  go  there 
and  take  sugar. 

Our  exports  are  very  considerable,  (e)  and  exceed 
our  importations,  (/)  as  they  are  sent  abroad,  with- 
out any  value  in  return,  to  our  numerous  dependen- 
cies ;  to  persons  resident  abroad ;  to  foreigners,  who 
have  money  in  our  funds,  and  can  of  course  be  only 
paid  by  the  export  of  merchandise,  either  in  ex- 
change for  specie,  which  is  directly  sent  to  them ; 
or  by  bills,  obtained  in  exchange  for  merchandise 
exported,  to  place  funds  for  their  payment.  Our 
imports  from  the  Brazil  are  scarcely  one-fifth  of  our 
exports. 

In  periods  too,  of  general  distrust,  goods  are 
exported,  not  to  obtain  gold  in  return,  but  for 
payment  of  debts. 

The  diminished  demand  at  home,  consequent 
upon  the  altered  condition  of  a  great  number  of 
the  productive  classes,  also  causes  an  increase  of 
exports. 

Excess  of  value  of  goods  exported,  beyond  returns 
received  in  exchange,  may  shew  the  ability  a  nation 
possesses  to  incur  losses,  but  surely,  in  no  way,  is 
beneficial. 
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Loans   to  foreign  powers  are  ultimately  paid  in 
exportation  of  goods. 


\Btngiang  antr 


In  1810,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
public  departments,  were  22,931,  the  amount  paid 
to  them,  £2,822,000  ;  in  1827,  22,912  persons  were 
employed;  the  amount  paid  £2,788,000,  the  differ- 
ence being  about  £30,000.  This  is  no  very  con- 
siderable reduction,  when  we  consider  that  wheat 
was,  in  1810,  at  1055.  ;  and,  in  1827,  605.  the 
quarter.  Of  the  Privy  Councillors,  there  are  113 
in  receipt  of  public  monies,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  which  is  £650,154,  —  the  average  amount  to  each 
individual  is  £5,783  :  of  these  £86,103  are  actual 
sinacures,  £442,000  are  for  actual  service,  and 
£121,650  are  pensions  :  There  are  thirty  pluralists, 
whose  aggregate  receipts  amount  to  £221,133,  (y) 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Plan  of  Economical  Reform,  says  : 
—  "  That  all  offices  which  bring  more  charge  than 
proportional  advantage  to  the  state  ;  that  all  offices 
which  may  be  engrafted  on  others,  uniting  and 
simplifying  their  duties,  ought,  in  the  first  case,  to 
be  taken  away,  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  be  consoli- 
dated." Now  it  would  certainly  be  as  well  to 
ascertain  what  offices  there  are  that  answer  to  this 
description,  that  they  might  either  be  abolished  or 
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consolidated.  Are  not  there  numerous  offices  that 
are  only  instruments  of  corrupt  influence  ? 

In  the  dock-yards,  the  proportion  of  superinten- 
dance  to  labour,  is  about  1  to  6.  The  amount  -of 
wages  paid  at  the  dock-yards  at  home,  is  £502,000 ; 
the  establishment  of  officers  and  clerks,  and  other 
salaried  persons,  amounts  to  155,000. 

The  civil  superannuations  have  increased  from 
94,450  to  480,081,  since  1810. 

Since  1816,  £156,000,000  have  been  expended 
on  soldiers,  sailors,  ships,  and  artillery,  exclusive  of 
non-effective  expenditure. 

•y-    ANNUM. 

Military  Pensioners,  Half-pay, 

&c ....  £4,900,000 

Pensions,    772,702 

Superannuation  allowance, . . .  480,000 


£6,152,702 

Sixty-three  millions  have  been  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  effective  naval  service,  since  1815. 

Currnug. 

Mr.  Hume,  who  is  generally  quoted  as  a  high 
authority,  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  currency, 
in  his  "Essay  on  Money,"  has  the  following  re- 
mark:— "We  may  observe  that  the  dearness  of 
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every  thing,  from  plenty  of  money,  is  a  disadvantage 
which  attends  an  established  commerce,  and  sets 
bounds  to  it,  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the 
poorer  states  to  undersell  the  richer  in  all  foreign 
markets  ! — And  again 

"  This  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concern- 
ing the  benefit  of  banks  and  paper  credit,  which 
are  so  generally  esteemed  advantageous  to  every 
nation." 

"  But  to  endeavour,  artificially,  to  increase  such 
a  credit,  can  never  be  the  interest  of  any  trading 
nation;  but  must  lay  them  under  disadvantages, 
by  increasing  money  beyond  its  natural  proportion 
to  trade  and  commodities ;  and,  thereby,  heighten- 
ing their  price  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer." 

$*tt  Cratfe  atrtr  Curroicg. 

It  is  the  amount  of  the  conveniences,  necessaries, 
and  luxuries  of  life,  that  constitute  national  wealth. 
When  a  superfluous  quantity  of  specie  is  imported, 
the  excess  is  sent  away  to  countries  where  there  is  a 
better  market  for  it. 

When  gold  and  silver  are  confined  to  a  few 
hands,  (and  here  I  think  Mr.  Hume's  remarks  are 
specially  applicable  to  the  present  times,)  the  injury 
done  to  the  country  is  very  great ;  but,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  concocted,  and  circulated  through 
every  vein  of  the  state,  then  they  call  forth  increased 
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industry,   skill,    and   enterprise ;    and   promote   the 
aggregate  happiness  of  the  community,  (h) 

Currency. 

In  the  year  1810,  there  was  great  distress  among 
the  manufacturers;  this  was  aggravated  by  the 
imprudence  of  commercial  speculations,  and  exten- 
sive shipments  to  the  Brazils  :  the  Bank  issued  notes 
to  a  large  amount,  (i)  but  could  not  replace  the 
private  paper  that  was  then  destroyed. 

Now  a  fall,  from  August,  1810,  to  August,  1811, 
took  place  ;  with  an  increase  of  Bank  circulation  to 
an  extent  of  no  less  than  four  millions. 

There  was  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  from  August,  1812,  to  December,  1813,  to 
the  extent  of  50  ^p-  cent.,  coincidently  with  increas- 
ing circulation  of  Bank  paper,  and  a  great  exten- 
sion of  country  notes  The  price  of  Gold  rose  to 
£5.  10s. 

The  years  1813,  1814,  1815,  were  years  of  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  140,  or  150  millions  were 
annually  expended. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  began  in  Germany  and 
France  in  1815,  at  the  time  that  the  tide  of  metals 
set  into  this  country. 

Though  in  1815  and  1816.  a  great  reduction  took 
place  in  the  amount  of  country  bank  notes  and 
mercantile  paper,  there  was  a  fall  of  prices,  from  a- 
bundance ;  and  a  re-action  from  speculative  shipments. 
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The  extraordinary  alternation  of  scarcity  and  abun- 
dance was  severely  felt  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war ;  our  manufactures  were  in  extreme  distress  in 
the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812;  our  agriculturists, 
in  a  more  intense  degree,  in  the  years  1814,  1815 
and  1816. 

Price  of  wheat  rose  through  the  year  1816,  and 
reached  in  June,  1817,  112s.  8d. ;  this  rise  of 
prices  was  coincident  with  reduced  amount  of 
issues,  and  large  re-payments  by  Government  to 
the  Bank. 

-  The  season  was  ungenial  in  1816  :  in  1817,  large 
purchases  were  made  for  the  Paris  market;  mer- 
chants ransacked  all  Europe  for  grain;  they  purchas- 
ed quantities  of  wheat,  from  Odessa,  at  Genoa,  and 
Leghorn  :  the  price  of  wheat  rose  between  June  and 
November,  1817,  coincidently  with  a  reduction  in 
the  Bank  circulation  of  two  millions. 

Exchanges  fell  towards  the  latter  part  of  1817, 
and  through  1818  ;  but  this  fall  might  be  attributed 
to  the  financial  operations  of  foreign  Governments, 
as  there  was  a  great  importation  of  corn  and  other 
raw  produce. 

The  Bank  reduced  its  issues  in  1819,  but  it  also 
issued  coin  against  the  paper ;  the  coin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  exchanges  with  which  the 
Bank  had  nothing  to  do,  (k)  was  sent  abroad. 
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The  whole  of  the  contraction  of  the  Bank  notes 
in  1818,  was  only  equivalent  to  the  efflux  between 
December  and  January,  1819,  of  a  part  of  the 
bullion  which  had  come  into  the  Bank  between 
June,  1816,  and  June,  1817. 

Paper,  which  in  1815  and  1816,  was  about  16 
^  cent  below  that  of  gold,  rose  in  1817  and  1818 
to  within  little  more  than  2^  ^  cent  of  the  value  of 
gold. 

In  1818  there  were  numerous  failures  in  different 
trades,  arising  from  previous  over-trading:  the 
manufacturers  were  ruined,  in  consequence  of  excess 
of  supply  which  glutted  the  markets. 

The  fall  of  prices  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
a  fall  in  the  market  rate  of  discount ;  the  Govern- 
ment, in  repaying  its  advances  to  the  Bank,  thought 
only  of  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt,  between 
the  years  1820  and  1822,  which  then  was  very 
large ;  and  an  opportunity  was  then  afforded  for  it 
to  pay  off  a  portion,  on  account  of  the  low  interest 
of  money  at  the  time,  and  the  rise  in  the  public 
securities.  The  ten  millions  of  Exchequer  bills 
repaid  to  the  Bank,  enabled  it  to  substitute  so  much 
in  exchange  for  gold. 

In  1822,  when  wheat  averaged  43s.  ^  quarter, 
the  circulation  in  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes, 
was  two  or  three  millions  greater  in  amount  than  in 
1818,  when  prices  in  wheat  were  885.  ^  quarter. 
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It  is  true  that  great  variations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  are  incidental  to  a  paper  currency.  A 
currency  of  paper  requires  a  much  more  violent  de- 
gree of  contraction,  to  meet  occasional  emergencies, 
than  is  necessary  in  a  circulation  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  coin.  An  unusually  large  importation, 
for  which  there  has  been  a  previous  demand  before 
the  fall  of  prices,  flowing  into  the  country  when 
prices  are  falling,  greatly  aggravate  the  evils  arising 
from  overstocked  markets,  and  diminished  demand. 
This  is  an  evil  incidental  to  a  sudden  contraction  of 
the  currency. 

When  the  paper  currency  is  suddenly  increased, 
a  fall  takes  place  in  the  rate  of  interest;  which, 
by  diminishing  the  incomes  of  the  owners  of  small 
capitals,  induces  them  to  engage  in  hazardous 
speculations. 

If  there  is  any  sudden  rise  of  prices,  there  is 
immediately  a  most  pressing  demand  for  articles 
into  which  those  prices  enter ;  speculation  is  afloat ; 
those  goods,  of  which  the  supply  is  scarce,  compared 
with  the  demand,  rise  still  higher  in  price,  till  the 
increased  demand  causing  a  great  additional  supply, 
prices  rapidly  fall,  and  those  who  have  given  con- 
siderable orders,  in  anticipation  of  further  demand, 
are  involved  in  great  distress.  A  quantity  of  goods 
is  then  brought  to  market,  and  as  the  orders 
given  to  distant  markets  cannot  be  immediately 
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withdrawn,  the  increase  of  production  goes  on  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  at  the  very  time  that  pro- 
duction should  be  checked  and  limited.  In  1824, 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  excited  throughout  the 
country,  and  thousands  engaged  in  projects  of  the 
wildest  description.  Those,  who  possessed  shares 
in  different  schemes,  transferred  them  to  others  more 
credulous  than  themselves  ;  a  general  rise  of  prices 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  market  ensued ;  an  arti- 
ficial impetus  was  given  to  trade ;  new  mining, 
insurance,  and  other  schemes  were  set  on  foot,  on 
the  principle  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  in  immense 
numbers;  men,  whose  characters  were  considered 
irreproachable,  infected  with  the  lust  of  gambling, 
were,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  guilty  of  dishonour- 
able acts,  in  turning  to  account  the  mad  zeal  for 
pecuniary  adventures  that  infected  all  ranks.  The 
speculative  advance  of  prices  that  then  prevailed,  was 
extended  to  goods,  of  which  the  consumption  by  no 
means  exceeded  the  supply :  (/ )  those,  who  in 
general  had  no  connection  with  trade — people  of 
the  most  retired  habits, — rushed  into  the  market, 
and  employed  their  funds  in  schemes,  which  brokers 
assured  them  would  bring  exorbitant  gains.  Then 
came  a  fall  of  prices ;  subscribers  failed  to  pay  for 
their  shares,  as  they  had  relied  upon  a  rise  of  profits, 
to  enable  them  to  pay  their  instalments,  in  raising 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Speculators, 
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projectors,  and  adventurers,  (some  of  whom  had 
previously  realized  large  fortunes  by  gulling  their 
credulous  dupes,)  disappeared.  Money  could  hardly 
be  raised  on  any  securities ;  and  the  securities  re- 
quired, were  precisely  those  which  the  possessors 
were  not  disposed  to  give ;  advances  already  made 
were  called  in;  the  different  shop-keepers,  retail- 
dealers,  and  farmers,  having  taken  in  payment,  in 
the  course  of  their  dealings,  the  notes  of  country 
bankers  who  subsequently  failed,  were  prevented 
from  making  their  payments,  within  stipulated  pe- 
riods, to  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale -dealers ; 
and  these,  consequently,  were  unable  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  to  the  exporting  merchant.  Mer- 
chants should  consider  that  high  prices  may  arise 
from  temporary  causes ;  they  should  consider  that 
those  causes  might  cease  to  exist ;  they  should  look 
over  the  lists  of  Prices  Current ;  and  when  they 
have  ascertained  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand, 
accommodate  their  stocks  to  the  existing  state  of 
trade.  , 

Fluctuations  in  price,  are  undoubtedly  crea- 
ted by  great  issues  of  notes  :  Paper  money  creates 
imaginary  wealth,  and  while  depreciation  is  pro- 
gressive, wealth  seems  to  increase  ;  when,  however, 
depreciation  is  pushed  to  its  full  extent,  a  reaction 
follows,  and  thousands  are  plunged  into  irretriev- 
able ruin. 
L 
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A  larger  quantity  of  notes  thrown  into  circula- 
tion, will  certainly  increase  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country,  by  a  greater  distribution  of  wealth 
among  those  who  sell  and  buy.  Hence  those,  who 
accumulate  in  order  to  produce,  have  a  greater 
command  of  capital,  and  add  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

High  prices  generally  exceed  the  numerical  ad- 
dition to  notes,  arising  from  an  excess  of  currency. 
This  excess  may  be  pushed  to  a  very  great  extent 
before  there  is  any  indication  of  it  as  manifested  by 
the  exchanges. 

During  the  war,  high  prices  were  rather  the  effect 
than  the  cause,  of  an  extended  circulation  of  bank 
notes  :  the  extra  demand  for  labour,  was  occasioned 
by  Government  appearing  as  a  great  consumer  in 
the  market ;  hence  there  was  an  increased  activity 
among  all  the  producing  classes,  a  diminution  of 
excess  of  stock  application  of  dormant  savings  of 
capital  to  purposes  of  Government ;  hence  an  ad- 
vance in  the  monied  prices  of  all  commodities ;  and 
profits  are  realized  as  long  as  {lie  demand  continues. 
— Capital  could  not  emigrate,  and  foreign  capital 
flowed  into  England,  as  it  could  only  be  vested  with 
security  in  our  funds. — Add  to  this,  we  had  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world. — The  Continent  could 
only  obtain  supplies  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
colonial  produce,  from  this  country. — "  Never,"  says 
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Mr  Tooke,  "  was  the  shipping  of  this  country  more 
actively  employed,  or  at  higher  freights  ;  and  scarce- 
ly a  ship  belonging  to  any  other  nation  could  sail 
without  a  licence  from  the  Government  of  this 
country."  (m) 

The  number  of  Inclosure  Bills,  shewing  the  pros- 
perous state  of  agriculture,  was  immense. 

In  1808 92 

1809  122 

1810 107 

1811   133 

1812 119 

1813 Ill 

1814 112 

Purchases  of  land  were  made  at  enormous  prices ; 
but  the  purchasers  could  obtain  more  than  they 
gave,  from  speculative  land-jobbers. 

The  prices  of  wheat  were,  on  the  average  of  five 
years,  ending  in  1813,  106s.  Id.  such  was  the  high 
range  of  prices  :  these  were  halcyon  times  for  land- 
lords, farmers,  and  land  surveyors!  (n)  in  that 
year,  1813,  the  public  expenditure  amounted  to  112 
millions.  Between  the  years  1793  and  1812,  the 
taxes  and  loans  amounted  to  1209  millions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  bank 
system  tends  to  equalize  employment ;  to  economy 
in  the  use  of  money,  by  lending  and  borrowing 
small  sums  on  interest;  by  preventing  waste  of 
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industry;  by  supplying  temporary  aid,  to  render 
undertakings  complete,  which,  without  such  aid, 
would  not  be  attempted,  (o) 

It  is  circulating  credit,  and  not  Bank  of  England 
notes,  that  represents  the  transfer  of  moveable  capi- 
tal through  the  country.  The  banking  system  de- 
creases, in  agriculture,  the  cost  of  production,  by 
affording  facilities  for  the  sales  of  produce;  by 
economizing  the  time  of  the  farmer,  his  servants, 
and  horses. 

The  country  bankers  are  now  circumspect ;  they 
know  the  solvency  and  characters  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  stability  of  a  banker  is  generally  known 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  few  would  be  disposed 
to  place  money  in  his  hands,  if  he  is  suspected  of  an 
attachment  to  dangerous  speculations. 

The  checks  to  extravagant  issues  are,  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bankers,  the  charge  of  the  high  rate  of 
interest,  the  depression  of  the  exchanges,  and  the 
efflux  of  the  metals. 

When  credit  is  high,  bankers  extend  their  circula- 
tion ;  during  a  period  of  distrust,  they  are  anxious 
to  increase  their  cash  reserves,  and  are  often  obliged 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  securities,  to  meet 
the  sudden  demand  upon  them. 

Hence,  a  bank  should  always  have  a  fund  in 
reserve,  to  meet  contingent  losses.  If  it  is  merely 
supported  by  personal  responsibility,  it  rests  on  a 
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weak  foundation : — it  should  be  upheld  by  public 
confidence,  springing  from  a  reliance  on  its  extent 
of  capital. 

No  bank  should  be  exposed  to  a  run,  in  conse- 
quence of  distrust,  that  principle  of  evil  in  a  bank ; 
the  way  to  meet  it,  is  to  shew  the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  such  distrust. 

Public  banks,  established  as  auxiliary  to  large  and 
respectable  private  banks,  upholding  their  credit 
when  necessary,  and  guarding  them  from  the  very 
apprehensions  of  a  run,  would  be  highly  serviceable 
to  the  country. 

Then,  indeed,  private  banks  might  lend  money 
upon  adequate  securities,  not  instantly  convertible ; 
then  their  credit  will  be  unimpeachable,  and  the 
circulation  of  their  notes  will  never  be  deranged  by 
any  doubts  of  their  solvency ;  for  branch  banks,  be 
it  remembered,  neither  give  interest  upon  deposits, 
nor  make  advances  at  any  tune  or  in  any  way  than 
upon  commercial  bills ;  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  regular  banks. 

A  contraction  of  the  currency  is  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  great  distress.  Before  the  contraction 
every  man's  credit  is  at  par ;  after  the  contraction 
it  is  greatly  diminished,  —  say  to  the  extent  of 
l-5th. 

Supposing  the  demand  for  gold,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  bank  notes,  to  be  very 
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great,  its  value  must  increase.  If  it  increases  four 
per  cent,  the  taxation  of  the  British  public  is  annu- 
ally augmented  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
pounds  sterling. 

Large  banks,  supported  by  several  share  holders, 
might  be  established  in  towns,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  suitable  board  of  directors ;  each  share- 
holder should  be  represented  by  his  capital,  and  not 
be  made  responsible  for  a  greater  amount  than  that 
individual  capital. 

Then  there  can  be  no  apprehension  in  the  re-issue 
of  one  and  two-pound  notes ;  the  surplus  capital  of 
the  inert  may  be  collected  and  lent  to  the  active, 
on  good  security ;  and  thus  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country  will  be  increased. 

Then,  the  large  masses  now  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands,  will  be  distributed  more  equally  throughout 
the  country;  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  need 
not  be  abstracted  from  other  employments,  and  sent 
abroad  for  gold. 

Then,  as  the  affairs  of  the  banks  would  be  more 
generally  known,  a  greater  security  to  the  public 
against  the  undue  extension  of  bank  notes  would  be 
attainable ;  and  the  issues  of  the  banks  would  be 
more  regular 

Then  there  would  be  little  apprehension  from  the 
failure  of  a  single  partner,  where  there  are  banking 
establishments  of  great  opulence,  (p) 
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Three  or  four  large  banks,  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  there  would  be  a  fair  competition, 
would  be  of  great  service  to  trade. 

The  country  banker  has  given  assistance  to  the 
active  and  enterprising  adventurer,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country 
and  serviceable  to  himself,  which  would,  otherwise, 
be  entirely  lost.  He  collects  capital  from  those  who 
have  too  much,  to  lend  to  those  who  have  too  little  ; 
thus  every  little  shopkeeper  can  put  his  credit  into 
circulation. 

Could  not  large  and  opulent  companies,  giving 
security  of  bona  fide  property  to  the  state,  place 
the  banking  system  on  a  firm  foundation,  so  as  to 
render  panics,  failures,  and  bankruptcies  impossi- 
ble ? 

Mr.  Blake  asserts  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  and  the  high 
price  of  gold;  that  the  great  demand  for  foreign 
bills  increasing,  the  premium  on  them  gives  an  in- 
creased value  to  gold,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
adverse  exchange ;  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in 
1814,  at  the  cessation  of  the  war,  was  £5.  5s.  ^  oz. 
30  f-  cent,  above  the  Mint  price ;  from  May,  1814 
it  was  £4.  9s.  When  Buonaparte  landed  from  Elba, 
gold  rose  to  £5.  5s. ;  (q)  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, it  fell  to  £3.  18s.  6d. 
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During  this  period,  there  was  but  little  variation 
in  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  original  restric- 
tion on  cash  payments  was  most  impolitic ;  as  the 
loans  required  by  Government  would  have  been 
much  less,  in  exact  proportion,  to  the  increased  value 
of  the  currency ;  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  contract, 
as  of  necessity  it  must  have  done,  without  a  restric- 
tion on  cash  payments.  The  debt  incurred,  would 
have  been  less ;  and  future  taxation  diminished  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Still,  the  contract  was  made  between  the  creditor 
and  the  public,  under  an  express  provision,  that  he 
was  to  have  a  specific  dividend,  and  that  that  divi- 
dend was  to  be  paid  in  the  legitimate  currency. 


NOTES. 


(a)  This  must  be  the  case,  as  the  capital  of  Eng- 
land is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation. — Free 
trade  affords  most  extensive  employment  of  Capital, 
and  thus  contributes  to  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  annual  productions,  and  to  the  most  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  national  wealth. — SIR  H.  PARNELL. 

An  immediate  increase  of  national  income,  arising 
from  the  exchange  of  what  is  of  less  value  in  the 
country  for  what  is  of  more  value,  furnishes  both  the 
power  and  will  to  employ  more  labour,  and  occasions 
the  animated  demand  for  labour,  produce,  and  capi- 
tal, which  is  a  striking  and  almost  universal  accom- 
paniment of  successful  foreign  commerce ;  whereas 
a  mere  abundance  of  commodities,  falling  very  great- 
ly in  value  as  compared  with  labour,  would  obviously 
at  first  diminish  the  power  of  employing  the  same 
number  of  workmen. — MALTHUJS. 

(6)  "  You  cannot  control  the  capital  of  other 
nations,  you  cannot  regulate  their  industry,  and  do 
you  expect  to  improve  the  chance  of  meeting  them 
at  equal  prices  by  subjecting  your  own  people  to 
restraints  and  burdens,  from  which  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  compete  are  free  ?" — HUSKISSON. 
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(c)  Have   not   mercantile   houses    abroad,    with- 
drawn the  greater  part  of  their  balances  owing  to 
them  by  their  Correspondents  in  Great  Britain  :    to 
say  nothing  of  loans  to  France,  to  Greece,  and  to 
the  new  Republics  in  America  ? 

Do  the  transactions  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  add 
a  barley-corn  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  ? 

"  Ingenuity  is  at  work  incessantly  in  devising  new 
and  tempting  speculations  to  call  forth  these  locked 
up  capitals,  of  which  too  large  a  portion  has  already 
been  thrown  away  in  rash  and  gambling  specula- 
tions, or  played  at  hazard  upon  the  precarious  secu- 
rity of  foreign  loans." — HUSKISSON. 

(d)  M'Cullqch's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

(e)  Our  exports  amounted,  in 

1826,  to  55  millions, 

1827,  to  50  millions, 

1828,  to  61  millions. 

(/)  Our  imports  amounted,  in 

1826,  to  42  millions, 

1827,  to  36  millions, 

1828,  to  43  millions. 

( g)  See  Sir  James  Graham's  Speech. 

(h)  "  Above  all  things,  good  policy  is  to  be  used, 
that  the  treasure  and  moneys  in  a  state  be  not 
gathered  into  few  hands ;  for,  otherwise,  a  state  may 
have  great  stock  and  yet  starve ;  and  the  money 
is  like  muck,  no  good  except  it  be  spread." — 
BACON. 
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"The  multiplying  of  brokers,  hinders  the  trade 
of  any  country,  by  making  the  circuit  which  the 
money  goes,  larger ;  and  in  that  trade  more  stops, 
so  that  the  returns  must  necessarily  be  slower  and 
scantier,  to  the  prejudice  of  trade.  Besides  that 
they  eat  up  too  great  a  share  of  the  gains  of  trade ; 
and  by  that  means,  starving  the  labourer  and  im- 
poverishing the  landowner,  whose  interest  is  chiefly 
to  be  taken  care  of,  it  being  a  settled  immoveable 
concern  in  the  commonwealth." — LOCKE,  "  Conside- 
rations on  Raising  the  Interest,  and  Lowering  the 
Value  of  Money." 

(t)  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  stood, 
in  February,  1810,  at  £20,429,281 ;  in  August, 
1810,  at  £24,446,175.  when  26  Country  Banks 
failed. 

(A:)  The  general  contraction  in  twelve  months  was 
reckoned  at  15  ^  cent.  When  prices  rise,  foreign 
countries  throw  their  accumulated  stock  upon  this 
country:  Thus,  when  prices  fall,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  quantity  and  a  diminished  consumption; 
as  none  either  like  to  buy  or  sell  in  the  face  of  a 
falling  market,  the  power  of  exchanging  commodi- 
ties for  currency  is  diminished.  If  the  expected  in- 
crease of  demand,  or  deficiency  of  supply,  be  so 
great  as  to  produce  anticipations  of  a  great  and  rapid 
rise  of  pric^ — and  if  these  anticipations  extend  to 
several  articles  of  general  consumption  at  once,  they 
give  rise  to  what  is  often  called  overtrading. 

(/)  Mr.  Mawe  has  shown  what  a  vast  quantity  of 
goods  were  sent  to  Brazil,  when  the  Portuguese 
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Court  arrived  there,  many  of  which  were  unsaleable ; 
yet  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  exports  above  the 
returns,  was  considered  as  a  balance  of  trade  favour- 
able to  the  exporting  country. 

(m)  Tooke  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  (Page  41, 
Part  II.) 

(n)  The  wages  of  Labour  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  Poor  Laws.  In  1801,  (says  Mr. 
Potter  M'Queen)  wheat  being  115s.  4d.,  wages 
ought  to  have  reached  23s,,  whereas  they  only  ave- 
raged 10s. ;  and  in  1812,  with  wheat  at  122s.  8d., 
wages,  which  ought  to  have  been  24s.  6d.,  were 
only  lls. ;  but  in  1826,  wheat  being  only  57s.  lid. 
wages  were  9s.  Again,  in  1784,  wheat  being  48s. 
10d.,  the  sum  of  £1,900,000  was  expended  in  actual 
relief;  which,  taken  in  quarters  of  wheat,  amounted 
to  780,000  quarters.  In  1812,  with  wheat  at  122s. 
8d.,  £6,650,000  being  expended  in  relief,  the  com- 
parative value  amounted  to  1,060,000  quarters  of 
wheat.  In  1823,  wheat  being  49s.,  and  £5,770,000 
actually  expended  for  relief  alone,  was  equal  to 
2,670,000  quarters  ;  and  the  whole  sum  levied  un- 
der Poor's  Rate  in  the  course  of  that  year  being 
£6,970,000,  equalled  2,900,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
being  one -fourth  part  of  the  entire  quantity  required 
for  the  yearly  consumption  of  England  and  Wales. 
— Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Present  Distress- 
es, Page  10. 

The  average  of  deaths  in  seven  distinct  manufac- 
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turing  districts  has  been  proportionate  to  the  scarcity 
of  subsistence. 

Years.        Average  Price  of  Wheat  per  Quarter.  Deaths. 

1801   118s.  3d 55,965 

1804 60s.  Id 44,794 

1807 73s.  3d 48,106 

1810 106s.  2d 54,864 

Barton's  observations  on  the  Condition 

of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

(o)  Every  contrivance  which  tends  to  economize 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  or  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  them  in  voluntary  credit,  tends  to  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  money. 

Much  of  the  prosperity  of  England,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  late  reign,  is  to  1)e  attributed  to 
the  legitimate  contrivances  by  which  this  diminution 
was  gradually  effected,  and  extended  in  all  the 
various  modes  of  verbal,  book,  and  circulating  credit. 
— HUSKISSON. 

The  whole  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Feb.  15, 
1822,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

(p)  Sir  H.  Parnell  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  partners  in  Banks  should  be  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  co-partnership,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
fortunes  ;  and  that  this  liability  is  the  greatest  secu- 
rity the  public  can  have  for  the  solidity,  and 
solvency,  and  prudent  management,  and  ascertained 
wealth  of  the  Bank. 
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(q)  May  not  this  have  arisen  from  anticipation  of 
additional  issues  of  paper  ? 
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Will  not  the  colonists  infuse  an  active  spirit  into 
the  natives,  who,  by  gradual  degrees,  will  acquire  a 
taste  for  European  comforts  and  luxuries?  Will 
not  the  result  be  the  increase  of  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  India ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  moral  barrier  against  the  views  of 
any  ambitious  power  ?  When  we  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hindoos  at  present,  compared  with 
what  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  we  may  confidently 
hope,  that  a  far  wider  intercourse  will  be  of  infinite 
service  to  them. 

Surely,  if  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  knowledge  among  the  Hindoos,  they  become 
more  improved  in  their  condition,  they  will  be  more 
and  more  attached  to  us. 

Who  will  be  more  qualified  to  gain  their  affec- 
tions ;  the  private  trader  settling  among  them,  and 
cultivating  by  all  the  means  that  lie  in  his  power 
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their  good-will ;  or  the  proud  functionary,  who  de- 
pends on  his  overawing  influence  for  the  possession 
of  his  power  ? 

Will  not  the  private  trader  discover  new  marts, 
and,  active  in  the  pursuit  of  gains,  employ  those 
branches  of  trade,  which,  though  now  unknown  to 
him,  will  give  additional  employment  to  capital  ? 

When  the  natives  are  no  longer  treated  as  chil- 
dren, but  as  manufacturers,  or  dealers  on  equal  terms 
in  the  market,  they  will  be  ready  to  interchange 
their  goods  for  our  own?  and  their  wants,  newly 
created,  will  attach  them  to  us  by  the  most  powerful 
ties  of  self-interest. 

How  is  it,  that  a  people  who  have  been  for  ages 
civilized  to  a  certain  point,  have  never  proceeded 
farther  in  their  course  of  improvement ;  unless,  there 
is  some  powerful  cause  at  work  to  produce  a  state 
of  things  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  known 
operation  of  the  social  system  ? 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  colonists  will 
strain  every  nerve,  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity 
among  the  natives ; — that  they  will  communicate  to 
them  all  those  advantages  of  which  they  now  stand 
in  need,  and  thus  open  a  vast  market  for  British 
commodities  ? 

What  improvements  may  they  not  introduce  into 
their  several  modes  of  raising  different  products  ? 
What  better  methods  of  cultivating  indigo,  cotton, 
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and  the  other  natural  productions  of  the  soil  ?  Those 
who  have  already  settled  in  India,  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements,  have  communicated  to  the  na- 
tives, the  beneficial  effects  of  their  knowledge,  and 
have  ensured  their  confidence. 

But  India  will  be  overrun  by  private  adventurers, 
stimulated  by  the  lust  of  gain. 

The  area  of  India  is  immense.  Surely  there 
is  abundant  room  for  the  settlement  of  private 
traders,  without  their  coming  into  collision  with 
the  natives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  the  Hindoos  dis- 
cover that  they  can  dispose  of  their  goods  at  a 
fair  value,  in  the  open  market,  unfettered  by  the 
interference  of  the  East  India  Company,  they  will 
be  more  than  ever  attached  to  us,  and  anxious  to 
maintain  our  authority  in  India.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

Let  us  balance  the  prejudices  (greatly  exaggerated) 
of  the  natives,  against  the  chance  of  removing  them 
by  the  establishment  of  an  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent body  of  British  settlers,  intent  upon  improving 
the  soil  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  that  has  been 
so  long  misgoverned. 

The  Hindoos  have  been  for  ages  stationary,  and 
their  present  Rulers  affirm,  that  there  is  something 
in  their  nature  obstinately  opposed  to  improvement; 
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But  have  they  ever  had  fair  play, — equality  of  deal- 
ings in  commercial  transactions  ? 

Have  they  not  been  kept  in  a  state  of  pupillage, 
encouraged  in  their  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
uninstructed  in  the  arts  that  have  been  so  readily 
communicated  in  other  countries,  from  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  artisan,  separated  as  it  were  by  a  strong 
barrier  from  the  Europeans  ? 

Have  we  not  declared,  that  they  have  for  ages 
been  placed  on  an  artificial  elevation,  above  which 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  them ;  though  at  the  same 
time  we  know  that  the  Mahomedans,  and,  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken,  the  English  Conquerors,  have 
been  only  desirous  of  extorting  from  them,  by  every 
species  of  violence  and  oppression,  a  revenue  ? 

Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  when  the  Hindoos  see 
that  improvement  attends  industry,  and  that  enjoy- 
ments of  a  higher  class  than  those  they  have  hitherto 
possessed,  wait  upon  improvements,  that  they  will 
not  be  anxious  to  acquire  increased  means  of  grati- 
fication ? 

Singular,  indeed,  as  their  habits  are,  their  minds 
must  be  of  an  extraordinary  texture,  if  they  can 
thus  hate  their  real  benefactors,  and  turn  aside,  with 
horror,  from  improvements  which  must  tend  to  in- 
crease their  own  comforts 

But  they  are  an  indolent  people — yes,  because 
they  have  never  tasted  the  sweets  of  industry; 
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because  they  know  that  no  industry  on  their  parts 
can  better  their  condition ;  because  the  government 
prematurely  snatches  from  them  the  fruits  of  their 
exertions. 

The  great  evil  of  the  assessments  in  Bombay  is, 
that  it  bears  with  unequal  pressure  on  the  Agricul- 
tural classes;  that  it  is  too  high;  it  amounts  to 
one-half  of  the  produce.  Even  in  Malabar,  where 
the  natives  are  comparatively  comfortable,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estates  have  been  insufficient  to  pay 
the  assessments.  Education,  low  assessments,  and 
employment  of  the  natives,  will  much  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  government. 

Under  the  Ryot  war  system,  the  assessments  were 
heavy ;  little  was  left  to  the  Ryot,  after  the  exor- 
bitant revenue  had  been  extorted  by  Government ; 
the  inequality  of  the  cess  being  a  subject  of  general 
complaint. 

The  demand  of  Government,  rising  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  industry  of  the  Ryot,  was  a  pre- 
mium on  indolence,  and  a  tax  on  exertion. 

The  minutiae  of  investigation  were  almost  ludi- 
crous ;  and,  under  cover  of  extreme  regularity,  the 
analytical  survey  of  lands  produced  blunders,  ine- 
equalities,  and  oppression. 

The  numerous  herds  of  collectors,  assessors,  and 
supervisors,  through  all  their  several  gradations, 
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were  let  loose  on  the  country  to  ravage  it  at  plea- 
sure ;  they  had  no  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
natives,  for  whose  support  they  scarcely  left  a 
pittance. 

The  immense  revenue,  if  the  Ryots  were  allowed 
a  fair  profit,  could  not  be  collected;  hence  the 
Ryots  suffered  alike,  whether  through  indolence  they 
neglected  to  cultivate  the  land,  or  through  untoward 
circumstances  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  the 
same  payments  were  expected,  and  extortion  came 
in  the  rear  of  famine,  to  squeeze  his  last  pittance 
from  the  husbandman. 

Whether  the  Ryots  were,  or  were  not,  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  is  a  subject  more  of  historical  re- 
ference than  present  importance.  Fhe  duty  of 
Government  is  to  communicate  the  blessings  of 
civilization  to  the  natives  of  India,  to  make  them 
feel  the  importance  of  property,  to  attach  them  to 
the  soil,  to  superinduce  habits  of  labour,  and  con- 
tinuous exertion. 

Then,  indeed,  the  revenue  of  the  country  will 
improve ;  light  duties  may  be  imposed  on  consuma- 
ble commodities,  and  these  duties  will  be  cheerfully 
paid;  in  fact,  they  will  indicate  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Then  the  heavy  land- 
tax  may  be  commuted  for  taxes  more  easily  levied ; 
for  although  the  land-tax  is  simple,  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  collected  is  quite  otherwise ;  hence  all 
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those  collectors  who  absorb  the  revenue,  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  treasury. 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  infuse  into  the 
torpid  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  an  active  desire  of 
self-improvement,  or  to  point  out  to  them  the  im- 
mense benefits  resulting  from  a  better  system  of 
Agriculture  ? 

It  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  because  the  natives 
of  India  have  been  stationary  for  so  many  years, 
they  cannot  make  further  advances  in  the  career  of 
civilization,  or  that  they  have  no  aptitude  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge. 

Soon,  very  soon,  will  they  discover  that  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  land  must  be  serviceable  to 
them ;  and  neither  habits  nor  prejudices,  nor  "  po- 
verty's unconquerable  bar,"  will  prevent  exertion, 
when  exertion  will  reap  new  rewards,  in  the  fair 
remuneration  of  labour. 

Then  new  excitements  to  industry  will  be  gene- 
rated ;  and  in  a  ground  already  prepared,  the  seeds 
of  a  better  civilization  will  be  rapidly  sown. 

You  should  allow  the  natives  to  fill  subordinate 
judicial  situations,  at  the  same  time  you  ought  to 
give  them  adequate  salaries  in  those  situations; 
they  should  be  under  the  active  superintendance  of 
European  functionaries,  and  be  punished  severely  for 
delinquency.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  Natives, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  European  functionaries  could 
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administer  justice  over  such  a  widely  extended  em- 
pire. The  files  of  the  court  are  already  overloaded  with 
arrears  of  business ;  and,  as  property  increases,  and 
more  contracts  made,  there  will  be  more  subjects 
for  litigation  in  Courts  of  Law. 

By  enlisting  the  interests  of  the  people  on  the 
side  of  duty,  you  will  create  in  them  a  greater  re- 
gard for  truth ;  and  by  bringing  objects  of  laudable 
ambition  within  their  reach  you  will  improve  their 
character. 

Are  the  native  Judges  so  accessible  to  corruption, 
that,  in  a  Court  of  Law,  a  rich  man  must  always 
prevail  over  a  poor  suitor  ? 

Mr.  Elphinston,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  seems  to  think  that,  a  few  well-informed 
natives  selected  as  Assessors  with  the  Judge  would 
be  very  useful ;  he  adds,  that  rewards  by  pensions  or 
jaghires,  granted  to  the  natives  after  long  employ- 
ment, would  greatly  tend  to  improve  their  moral  cha- 
racter and  preserve  their  integrity  in  official  situations. 

Can  you  deprive  America  of  the  Indian  market  ? 
Can  you  shut  her  out  from  the  more  lucrative  trade 
with  China,  a  trade  which,  under  a  monopoly,  is 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  consumers  of  tea  in  this  coun- 
try ? 

You  give  to  America  a  trade,  which  otherwise 
would  be  enjoyed  by  your  own  merchants.  Your 
argument  is,  that  the  Chinese  are  easily  susceptible 
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of  insult ;  and  if  there  are  no  responsible  persons 
to  give  up  an  offender  to  punishment,  they  will  soon 
cease  to  have  any  intercourse  with  us. 

The  American  sailors  have  never  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  Chinese,  they  can  engage  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  without  offending  their  delicacy 
by  violence,  coarseness,  or  clamorous  disputes  :  why 
may  not  the  English  do  the  same  ? 

The  Hong  merchants  are  by  no  means  so  easily 
alarmed;  and  whatever  they  may  affect,  ardently 
desire  our  commodities ;  they  have  been  educated 
amid  the  bustle  and  disputes  incidental  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  not  so  easily  induced  to  take  offence. 

As  for  the  private  traders  becoming,  if  disappoint- 
ed, a  band  of  piratical  depredators,  and  running  into 
the  harbours  to  terrify  the  natives,  ravaging  their 
country  without  restraint;  the  supposition  is  too 
ridiculous. 

The  merchants  in  this  country,  are  not  such 
revengeful  buccaneers  as  they  are  represented  to 
be,  by  the  interested  advocates  of  an  exclusive 
system. 

A  taste  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  has 
considerably  increased  of  late  years  among  the  Hin- 
doos. That  division  of  castes,  hitherto  deemed  an 
impassible  barrier,  no  longer  prevents  them  from 
desiring  those  manufactures,  which  they  may  con- 
sider as  useful  or  beneficial.  A  free  trade,  therefore, 
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with  India,  though  it  may  not  at  first  answer  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  advocates,  will  ultimately 
produce  much  good.  As  the  Hindoos  will  be  able, 
when  unshackled  by  monopoly,  to  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  their  goods,  they  will  soon  acquire  an  increased 
taste  for  European  manufactures.  Unprincipled 
adventurers  may  go  to  India,  but  they  will  be  dis- 
countenanced by  the  great  body  of  respectable  and 
sober  traders.  They  now  go  there  in  violation  of 
the  laws ;  these  men  are  runaways  from  the  East 
India  Company's  own  ships ;  who,  but  for  this  chan- 
nel, would  not  find  their  way  at  all  to  India. 

Let  English  enterprise  and  capital  be  allowed  fair 
play  in  India,  and  they  must  succeed. 

We  furnish  the  Indians  with  goods,  for  about 
three  millions  sterling,  which  in  olden  times  would 
have  cost  nine  millions.  We  furnish  the  Indian 
weaver  with  cotton  twist,  a  new  material  for  his 
loom. 

The  cultivation  of  Indigo,  (in  amount  of  property 
worth  £3,000,000,)  is  carried  on  by  unassisted  Bri- 
tish capital. 

Here  is  a  proof  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  British  industry,  supported  by  ever-active  vigilant 
self-interest,  ready  to  turn  to  account  the  facilities  of 
the  market ;  here,  if  any  where,  we  may  hope  for 
the  resuscitation  of  trade  that  has  long  been  strug- 
gling for  its  very  existence. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  free  colonists  were  employed  in 
producing  silk  in  India,  there  would  be  a  great 
importation  of  raw  silk  into  this  country,  of  superior 
excellence ;  which  would  enable  our  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  those  on  the  Continent,  in  silks  of 
the  finest  description.  Silk  is  partially  monopolized 
by  the  East  India  Company.  They  export  their 
own  silk  direct  to  England,  without  competition  in 
the  Indian  market ;  they  impose  on  the  free  trader, 
the  necessity  of  importing,  by  a  double  or  circuitous 
voyage,  the  silk  of  China. 

The  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1827, 
makes  the  importations  of  silk  1,339,297  fts. ;  an 
increase,  in  five  years,  of  29  ^  cent.  This  small 
increase  is  attibutable  to  the  partial  opening  of  free 
commerce. 

Silk  in  reeling  requires  a  fine  and  minute  super- 
intendance,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  do 
not  by  any  means  adopt  the  best  mode  of  reeling 
silk ;  and  as  they  are  obliged  to  go  on  reeling  a 
certain  quantity  when  the  demand  is  slack,  they 
bring  a  large  quantity  in  the  market,  which  ruins 
the  private  trader. 

Of  late  years,  the  imports  of  the  free  trader  have 
been,  in  India,  in  cotton  piece  goods,  149  ^  cent. ; 
in  manufactured  silk,  165  ^  cent.;  in  sugar,  168 
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•y-  cent. ;  in  indigo,  220  -y-  cent. ;  in  salt-petre,  414 
•y-  cent,  in  cotton  wool,  1114  f-  cent.,  more  than 
those  of  the  monopolists. 

In  1827,  our  exportations  of  manufactured  cottons 
were  £17,638,165;  those  of  silk,  in  which  the  East 
India  Company  enjoy  a  partial  monopoly,  £236,113. 
The  difference  is  immense. 

Printed  cottons  exported  to  India  were,  in  1814, 
600,000  yards;  in  1828  they  amounted  to  12,372,000 
yards. 

Of  cotton  twists,  in  1814,  8  Ihs.  were  exported; 
in  1828,  there  were  exported  4,497.  In  iron,  5,423 
tons  were  exported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
while  the  free  trader  exported  13,838  tons.  In 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  818,000  yards  were 
exported  in  1814;  in  1828,  43,500,000  were  ex- 
ported. 

Surely  here,  if  any  where,  are  proofs  of  the  elastic 
energy  of  free  trade,  even  when  struggling  with  the 
invidious  spirit  of  monopoly,  if  a  partial  opening 
to  foreign  markets  be  allowed. 

Here,  without  any  alteration  in  the  established 
manufactures  of  the  country,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  accompanied  at  all  times  with  temporary 
distress,  an  accession  of  wealth  may  be  obtained. 

That  the  East  India  trade  might  be  rapidly  in- 
creased, if  the  markets  are  thrown  open  to  private 
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merchants,   we   are   warranted   by  reason  and  ex- 
perience to  believe. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  indigo,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  permitted  to  private  individuals,  is  better 
raised  than  any  other  product  in  India. 

Indigo,  free  from  the  pernicious  restraints  of  a 
monopoly,  supported  by  British  skill  and  capital,  is 
12£  f-  cent,  better  than  South  American.  The 
produce  of  last  year  amounted  to  12,000,000  fts. 

The  trade  in  cotton  in  India,  languishes  under  a 
monopoly :  It  is  ill-packed,  ill-cleansed,  and  ill- 
sorted.  The  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  197,544,880  fts. ; 
of  which  the  United  States  furnished  151,834,800 
fcs.  If  cotton  was  properly  cultivated  in  India,  we 
might  have  a  large  proportion  of  it  from  that  coun- 
try ;  and  not  be  dependent  upon  a  rival  nation,  that 
is  prematurely  forcing  its  manufactures,  through  jea- 
lousy of  our  commercial  pre-eminence,  for  the  raw 
material  of  our  great  staple  manufactures.  The 
Americans,  to  be  sure,  will  learn  to  their  cost,  that 
no  anti-commercial  tariff,  no  decree  of  Government, 
can  give  profitable  employment  to  capital  by  forcing 
it  into  artificial  channels. 

Were  our  East  India  possessions  capable  of  sup- 
plying us  with  cotton  we  now  receive  from  the 
United  States,  the  British  tonnage  employed  would 
amount  to  118,170  tons;  there  would  be  an 
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additional  employment  for  British  shipping  to  the 
extent  of  81,297  tons. 

The  grower  of  the  sugar  cane  pays  60  or  70  y- 
cent,  to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil.  The  United  States  furnish 
Great  Britain  with  36,726  hogsheads  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  affording  freight  for  15,463  tons  of 
shipping.  Tobacco  that  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
East  India  Company,  is  far  inferior  to  the  American. 

The  trade  between  America  and  China,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  two  years,  ending  with  1826-7,  £12,160,678 ; 
the  trade  is  large ;  it  is  considered  as  half  a  million 
more  than  that  of  the  East  India  Company.  Our 
exports  to  China  in  1828,  was  £863,494;  the  im- 
ports being  £4,296,660 ;  of  these  the  proportion  in 
tea  was  £3,853,367. 

If  we  take  the  average  price  of  the  Company's 
teas  at  2s.  lOd.  ^  fc.  the  nation  is  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  £2,218,000  ^  annum,  for  the  support  of 
their  monopoly. 

The  quantity  of  tea  imported  in  1828,  was 
32.678,731Ibs. ;  in  case  of  a  free  trade  the  increase 
will  be  61,440,909  fts. 

The  greatest  part  of  green  tea  has  been  produced 
within  half  a  century  of  this.  The  Americans  are 
considerable  consumers ;  10,660,025  fl)s.  have  been 
consumed  in  England  and  America. 
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The  high  cost  of  freight  of  the  Company's  ships, 
are  attributable  to  the  great  equipment  of  stores; 
the  freight  is  about  £23  per.  ton,  whereas  about 
£10.  freight  would  amply  remunerate  the  private 
trader. 

At  Canton,  there  are  12  supercargoes;  a  tea  in- 
spector, with  a  salary  of  £2,500  a-year ;  another  with 
£1,000.;  there  is  a  president  with  a  salary  of 
£10,000.  The  disbursements  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Canton,  are  £111,000. 

In  1827-8,  the  exportation  of  woollens  into  China 
by  the  Company,  amounted  to  123,31 7 \  pieces, 
less  than  one  half  of  what  they  were  eighteen  years 
earlier. 

Though  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
2,508,101  tons  of  regular  shipping;  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  747,170  tons;  yet  the  American 
trade  with  China  has  increased  by  73  ^  cent.,  and 
that  of  the  East  India  Company  fallen  "off  by  20  -y- 
cent. 

On  the  average  of  five  years,  ending  with  1828-9, 
the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  tea,  de- 
ducting exports,  was  27,301, 790  fcs.  giving  just  1  fc. 

3  oz.  ^  head,  for  a  population  of  23,500,000. 

In  1787,  the  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  16,221,906  fts.  ;  the  population  then 
being  13,020,932,  this  was  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  3  oz. 

4  dr.  --  head. 
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The  re-exportation  of  tea  from  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  little  more  than 
1  ^  cent. ;  while  the  re-exportation  of  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  China,  has  amounted  to  three -fourths 
of  the  imports. 

In  1827,  255,083  fos.  of  tea  were  exported  by  the 
East  India  Company ;  in  the  same  year  1,626,417 
fts.  were  exported  from  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  excess  being  1,371,334  fos. 
'  The  Company,  in  1828-9,  sold  their  teas  for  the 
immense  sum  of  £1,832,356.  more  than  they  would 
have  fetched  had  the  trade  been  free. 

A  ship  of  400  tons  is  the  usual  size  for  merchant 
vessels ;  the  East  India  Company's  ships  are  7  or 
800  tons,  some  indeed  are  of  1200  tons  burden. 

Good  souchong  tea  that  costs  5s.  6d.  in  England, 
in  America  costs  2s.  6d.,  the  freight  and  commis- 
sion of  American  ships  being  about  5  -^  cent. 

The  exclusion  of  free  capital  from  the  India  trade, 
acts  as  a  powerful  bounty  to  the  Americans.  A 
profitable  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  China,  by  the 
Americans,  to  a  great  extent. 

On  the  average  of  the  seven  years,  ending  with 
1814-15,  the  net  opium  revenue  amounted  yearly  to 
£652,037. 

In  the  seven  years,  ending  with  1821-22,  it  rose 
to  £761,351. 
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In  the  two  last  years,  1821-2,  the  average  net 
revenue  amounted  to  £990,259. 

The  Turks  secure  a  steady  price  for  their  opium 
in  the  Chinese  market.  Surely  the  Indian  cultivator 
and  British  merchant  might  do  the  same  in  the 
British  territories  of  India. 

To  shew  how  ineffectual  and  unserviceable  is  the 
superintendance  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  the 
growth  of  opium ;  the  Malwa  opium,  which  in  1826 
was  30  f-  cent,  less  in  value  than  that  of  Bengal 
in  1827,  was  but  6  ^  cent.;  by  the  Canton  price 
currents  it  is  ascertained  that  in  1829,  Malwa  opium 
exceeded  in  value  the  finest  Bengal  opium  by  about 
4!  ^  cent,  and  ordinary  opium  of  the  same  country 
by  12  -^  cent. 

The  Company  entered  into  competition  with  the 
private  trader  at  Malwa,  as  they  could  not  secure 
the  monopoly  of  the  Malwa  opium,  (the  proprietors 
not  choosing  to  receive  3s.  and  3s.  4d.  for  what  they 
valued  at  8s.  the  pound,)  and  in  this  notable  pro- 
ject, expended,  in  the  years  1822-23,  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Hence  their  costs  and  charges  bear  a  considerable 
proportion  to  their  sales ;  in  1826-7,  the  gross  sales 
are  estimated  at  £1,614,720.  while  the  costs  and 
charges  are  £55  6,080  .f 

f  The  opium  of  Bahar  and  Benares  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malwa. 
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The  opium  is  sold  at  a  very  high  price  at  Calcutta, 
but  a  low  price  is  given  in  advances  to  the  cultiva- 
tors for  it,  by  the  East  India  Company ;  hence  there 
is  every  temptation  to  smuggle. 

If  a  moderate  duty  was  imposed  on  opium  which 
is  cultivated  in  Bengal,  the  cultivators  would  soon 
be  able  to  undersell  those  of  Turkey  and  Malwa. 
It  is  the  exorbitant  monopoly  price  of  850  y-  cent, 
on  the  opium  of  Bengal,  imposed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  that  enables  the  producers  of  Turkey  and 
Malwa  opium  to  come  into  competition  with  them 
in  the  Bengal  market. 

The  cost  of  production  is  comparatively  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  total  cost,  at  Bengal,  of  salt  to  the  Go- 
vernment, is  Is.  5d.  ^  bushel;  and  the  profit  on 
that  cost  is  3s.  lid.,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
273  y*  cent. 

In  1823-4,  the  duty  was  220  y-  cent. ;  following 
year,  173  -^  cent. ;  in  last  year,  276. 

Now  56,508,535  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  mo- 
nopoly, should  give  at  least  £2,154,962.,  on  the 
contrary  they  give  but  £1,575,381.;  less  by  the  sum 
of  £579,581.  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Were  the  revenue,  derived  from  the  whole  salt 
monopolies  of  India,  equally  productive  with  that 
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derived  from  a  free  trade  in  England,  it  might  a- 
mount  to  £6,963,936. 

The  consumption  of  salt  in  America  is  reckoned 
at  the  rate  of  28  ft>.  ^  head ;  the  consumption  of 
foreign  salt  amounts  to  3,431,163  bushels ;  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  salt,  2,645,000  bushels. 

In  India  the  consumption  amounts  only  to 
12,941,872  bushels,  at  the  rate  of  about  8,6090d.  y- 
head. 

In  1825,  the  freight,  insurance,  charges  of  mer- 
chandise, profits  on  importing  salt  into  America, 
amounted  to  119  per  cent. 

Foreign  salt  is  excluded  from  the  Indian  markets, 
while  the  produce  of  the  domestic  manufacture  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
people ;  consequently  the  supply  is  proportionally 
less,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  greatly  enhan- 
ced. 

Smuggling  is  carried  on  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  consumption.  An  open  trade  with 
moderate  duties  should  be  substituted  for  this  per- 
nicious monopoly. 

The  costs  and  charges  on  the  net  revenue  amount- 
ed, in  1826-27,  to  40  per  cent. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  oppression  exercised  over 
the  unfortunate  Molungees,  or  salt  manufacturers ; 
they  are  bondsmen  for  life,  subject  to  every  species 
of  extortion ;  they  cannot  make  good  their  deliveries 
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according  to  contract,  having  received  in  an  evil 
hour,  the  Company's  advances ;  usurious  interest  is 
charged,  further  advances  are  made,  from  which  the 
amount  of  the  debt  previously  contracted  is  deduct- 
ed ;  and  they  are  bound  over  hand  and  foot,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  to  their  uncompromising  tyrants. 

If  English  blown  salt  should  bear  in  the  market  of 
Calcutta,  the  same  relative  value  to  the  bay  salt  of 
Coromandel,  which  it  does  in  America  to  the  bay 
salt  commonly  imported  into  that  country ;  English 
salt  should  be  worth,  in  reference  to  present  mono- 
poly price,  7s.  2j4070d.  per  bushel,  while  the  Coroman- 
del salt  is  worth  only  4s.  lid. 

Why  should  not  British  industry,  skill,  and  enter- 
prize,  be  embarked  in  the  preparation  of  salt  ?  Why 
should  a  few  wealthy  individuals  have  it  in  their 
power  to  combine  and  retain  the  purchased  salt  in 
warehouses,  when  the  consumers  cannot  obtain  it, 
except  at  exorbitant  prices  ? 

Why  should  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  be  restrain- 
ed ?  and  why  should  the  East  India  Company  be  the 
only  purchasers  of  that  necessary  herb  ? 

The  United  States  furnish  Great  Britain  with 
36,726  hogsheads  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  which 
might  afford  freight  for  15,463  tons  of  shipping. 

In  his  history  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Mr. 
Crauford  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  Indian  islands  present  to  us  an  immense 
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country,  more  easy  of  access  to  the  merchant  and 
navigator,  than  ony  other  portion  of  the  globe,  owing 
to  the  tranquility  of  the  seas  which  surround  them, 
that  like  so  many  canals  or  great  navigable  rivers, 
throw  the  communication  open,  and  render  it  easy 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

"All  the  great  islands  contain  navigable  rivers, 
and  many  of  them  extensive  inlets,  and  bays,  and 
fine  harbours. 

"  Innumerable  islands  of  the  vast  Archipelago  are 
still  unappropriated;  and  to  colonize  them  is  not 
only  consistent  with  natural  justice,  but,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  European  world,  might  almost  be 
urged  as  a  moral  duty. 

"  In  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  Indian  islands, 
there  is  abundant  room  for  the  colonization  of  the 
European  race,  and  unlike  the  desert  promontory  of 
Africa,  and  the  superior  but  isolated  and  distant  con- 
tinent of  Australasia,  they  would  find  abundant 
objects  to  engage  their  attention." 
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An  increase  of  taxation  does  not  always  produce  a 
correspondent  increase  of  revenue;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  decrease  of  taxation  does  not  cause  a  corres- 
pondent decrease  of  revenue. 

"Between  the  years  1823  and  1827,  taxes  were 
repealed  which  should  have  produced  a  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  £9,182,571 !  What  was  the  net 
loss?  only  £3,300,316;  the  enormous  difference  of 
£5,874,255.  being  made  up  by  increased  consump- 
tion." (a) 

The  duty  on  plantation  Coffee,  previous  to  1808, 
was  2s.  ^  fc.,  and  the  annual  average  produce  of  it 
in  three  years,  to  1808,  was  £144,725.;  this  duty 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  6d.  ^  ft.,  and  the  annual 
average  profit  of  it  in  three  years,  to  1829,  amounted 
to  £378,350.  The  consumption  has  increased  from 
4,069,091  fts.  in  1808,  to  16,522,423  fcs.  in  1828. 

The  duty  on  French  wines  was  reduced  in  1825, 
from  lls.  5d.  to  6s.,  wine  measure.  There  were 
imported  in  four  years,  to  1825,  on  an  annual 
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average,  183,000  gallons,  that  yielded  an  annual 
revenue  of  £106,000. ;  in  three  years,  to  1829,  the 
quantity  imported  has  been,  on  an  average,  382,000 
gallons,  that  yielded  an  average  revenue  of  £1 15,00ft 
So  that  the  reduced  duty  of  6s.,  has  produced  at  the 
rate  of  £9,000.  a  year  more  than  the  former  duty  of 
11s.  5d.  per  gallon. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  duty  on  Tobacco, 
three-fourths  of  the  Tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland  is 
supplied  by  smugglers. 

The  tax  of  3s.  a  pound  being  at  the  rate  of  900  f> 
cent.,  the  apparent  consumption  is  only  4,013,000 
fts. 

Excessive  taxation  diminishes  productions  of  in- 
dustry and  foreign  commerce. 

There  is  an  absolute  limit  to  every  duty,  beyond 
which  an  increase  of  it  necessarily  occasions  a  loss 
of  revenue :  Hence  encouragement  is  given  to  the  con 
traband.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
spirits  in  Ireland,  10,000  gallons  were  consumed; 
of  which  7,000  were  contraband.  The  high  rate  of 
duties  on  Sea  Policies,  sends  the  insurers  to  Holland 
or  the  United  States. 

The  duties  on  Soap,  (6)  Hemp,  and  Barilla,  are 
very  heavy;  the  accession  of  revenue  they  bring, 
comparatively  small. 

In  1828,  the  duty  on  soap  brought  a  net  revenue 
of  £1,210,754. ;  the  duty  being  3d.  y<  Ib.  or  1 10  to 
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130  •y-  cent.  The  regulation  for  collecting  it  leads 
to  great  frauds. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  Hemp,  an  article  so  useful  for 
the  Marine,  is  16  ^  cent.,  or  £4.  13s.  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  Barilla,  in  1828,  £59,249,  at  the  rate 
of  100  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  sea-borne  Coals,  £833,072.  in  1828. 

w 

The  amount  of  the  duty  on  Timber  is  £1,500,000. 
the  duty  on  Flint  Glass  is  6d.  per  ft.,  which  when 
made  sells  for  a  shilling;  the  gross  duty  on  it 
amounts  to  £953,000.,  the  net  receipt  to  only 
£613,000. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  admirable  speech  (March 
25,  1830,)  stated,  that  "the  tax  on  Printed  Calicoes 
imposed  a  duty  of  not  less  than  £2,000,000.,  for  the 
sake  of  collecting  a  net  revenue  of  £599,000. :  the 
duty  is  levied  upon  the  square  yard,  and  it  is  three- 
pence halfpenny  a  yard  upon  cloths  that  cost  only 
3d.  a  yard,  while  it  is  the  same  on  cloths  that  cost 
5s.  a  yard."  The  tax  on  the  poor  is  100  or  150  per 
cent.,  while  that  on  the  rich  is  10  to  15  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  taxes  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
are  in  the  first  instance  paid  by  the  consumer,  but 
ultimately  are  paid  by  the  profits  of  capital,  frequent- 
ly to  the  injury  of  capital  itself. 

When  prices  fall,  the  producer  naturally  expects 
that  increase  of  demand,  arising  from  cheapness  iu 
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the  articles  that  he  produces,  will  compensate  him 
for  lowness  of  value  ;  but,  if  the  tax-gatherer  inter- 
venes, his  profits  are  completely  absorbed. 

The  operation  of  taxation,  says  Mr.  Atwood 
very  justly,  is  this,  that  wherever  any  certain 
number  of  individuals  were  employed  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  or  any  other  branch  of  productive  industry, 
to  place  a  certain  number  of  other  individuals  to  be 
supported  by  the  labour  of  the  former,  and  to  draw 
their  support  from  the  produce  of  that  labour,  before 
the  labourer  himself  was  permitted  to  taste  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry,  (d)  If  high  taxes  and  low 
prices  united  cause  the  distress  of  the  country,  surely 
taxes,  duties,  and  prohibitions  falling  on  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry  are  much  to  be 
deprecated. 

•  The  duty  on  Tobacco  of  3s.  the  pound  is  at  the 
rate  of  900  per  cent ;  thus  a  great  encouragement  is 
given  to  smuggling,  (e)  as  the  original  price,  exclu- 
sive of  duty,  can  only  be  4d.  per  pound.  The  con- 
sumption, if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  or  Is.  6d, 
would  greatly  increase. 

The  duty  on  Sugar  should  be  reduced  to  18s.  or 
20s.  per  cwt.  the  present  duty  of  27s.  is  much  too 
great ;  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  followed 
by  a  great  increase  of  consumption.  The  consump- 
tion may  amount  to  5,000,000  cwt.  During  1800, 
1801,  and  1802,  when  the  duty  was  £1.  per  cwt. 
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the  consumption  was,  inclusive  of  Ireland,  2,651,051 
cwt. ,  in  1827,  the  duty  being  £1.  7s.  the  consump- 
tion was  3,340,922  cwt.  Had  the  consumption  of 
sugar  increased,  in  the  same  proportion  to  population, 
it  ought  to  have  amounted  to  4,194,500  cwt. 

The  duty  on  tea  is  100  yf  cent. ;  the  difference 
between  the  consumption  of  1794  and  the  consump- 
tion of  1828,  while  the  population  has  nearly  doubled, 
is  but  trifling:  in  1799,  the  consumption  amounted 
to  24,853,000  fts.,  in  1828,  26,000,000  fts. ;  but 
this  subject  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  it  requires  a  separate 
consideration.  In  1799,  the  duty  on  tea  was  25 
•^  cent. 

"  Every  tax  on  materials  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
production,  lessens  the  means  of  carrying  on  compe- 
tition with  foreigners,  and  acts  as  a  bounty  on  foreign 
manufactures,  and  is  therefore  a  tax  ot  the  most  per- 
nicious description."  (/)  Besides  it  gives  no  small 
encouragement  to  smuggling,  and  every  species  of 
fraud.  "  De  la  vient  que  dans  tout  pays  ou  les  im- 
p6ts  auront  ete  portes  a  1'  exces  un  homme  qui 
fraude,  et  qui  aura  ete  convaincu  ne  perd  rien  de  la 
consideration,  et  de  la  reputation,  dont  il  jouit ;  les 
fraudes  sont  regarded  comme  des  actions  moralement 
indifferentes,  et  qui  ne  sont  punissables  que  parce 
que  la  loi  civile  les  rend  telles."  (g)  Take  off  the 
heavy  duties  on  the  materials  of  productive  industry, 
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and  we  shall  have  consumption  in  proportion  to 
increased  supply,  profits  restored  to  their  ordinary 
level,  extended  means  of  enjoyment  to  the  commu- 
nity, increased  employment  to  the  working  classes, 
and  augmented  sources  of  revenue  to  the  state. 

The  present  charge  of  nearly  £4,000,000  a  year 
for  collecting  £54,000,000  is  7 \  ^  cent.  If  by  any 
means  it  could  be  reduced  to  5  ^p-  cent.,  the  savings 
under  the  head  of  collection,  would  be  £1,300,000. 

The  small  amount  of  revenue,  and  great  expense 
of  collecting  certain  duties,  are  a  sufficient  reason 
why  many  of  the  duties,  now  imposed  on  consuma- 
ble articles,  should  be  repealed.  Each  of  the  duties 
on  the  510  articles  which  produce  less  than  £10,000 
should  be  repealed.  (A) 

The  vexatious  regulations  of  the  excise,  and  the 
heavy  penalty  it  imposes  for  the  slightest  deviation 
from  these  vexatious  regulations,  are  a  great  check 
on  the  industry  of  manufacturers  ;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  heavy  duties.  The  malt 
trade,  for  instance,  has  been  constantly  harrassed  by 
excise  rules,  checks,  and  penalties ;  hence  the  con- 
sumption, for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  station- 
ary. 

We  hear  much  about  the  distress  of  the  ship- 
owners, but  let  us  first  ascertain  how  far  that  distress, 
if  it  exists,  is  attibutable  -to  other  causes  than  the 
reciprocity  system;  the  abandonment  of  which  would 
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make  the  ownership  of  ships  a  more  unprofitable 
speculation,  by  causing  heavy  imposts  to  be  levied 
on  our  ships  in  foreign  ports. 

The  British  ships  formerly  possessed  a  large  share 
of  the  trade  with  Brazil,  now  other  nations  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  trade  upon  payment  of  equal  duties ; 
consequently  all  vessels  can  now  earn  outward  freight 
to  that  empire,  which  they  formerly  could  not  do,  being 
obliged  to  proceed  in  ballast :  the  exports  to  Brazil 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  greatly  increas- 
ed.  (•). 

A  small  rate  of  insurance  is  required  on  the  ships 
of  the  United  States ;  as  the  construction  and  outfit 
of  these  vessels  are  less  expensive  than  those  of  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties  imposed 
upon  Norway  timber,  to  favour  the  growth  of  an 
inferior  description  of  timber  in  Canada.  (&)  The 
American  can,  consequently,  afford  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  to  the  crew,  and  obtain  equal  profits  from  a 
less  amount  of  tonnage.  The  competition  with 
British  shipping  is  in  the  trade  to  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, South  America,  and  to  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Ships  built  of  Canada  timber,  as  they  are  not  sea- 
worthy, require  a  much  greater  premium  of  insurance 
than  others,  and  are  frequently  lost. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
timber  trade  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  Cana- 
dians, and  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  large  returns 
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in  commodities  for  their  wood  ;  the  felling  of  timber 
has  been  auxiliary  to  agriculture,  and  both  occupa- 
tions mutually  encourage  each  other. 

The  navigation  employed  during  the  last  six  years 
amounted  to  430,000  tons,  in  exports. 

In  steam  mills,  dams,  wharfs,  private  canals,  ware- 
houses, and  other  establishments,  the  investments  of 
the  Colonists  amount  to  £2,100,000. 

28,000  persons  have  arrived  during  the  present 
year  (1830)  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

These  emigrants  purchase  British  Manufactures 
to  the  extent  of  30s.  each  person. 

A  population  of  1,200,000  furnish  a  demand  equal 
to  £1.  13s.  4d.  ^p-  person. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
inwards  was  13,409  ;  being  nearly  5,000  more  than 
in  the  year  1814,  and  1,200  more  than  the  average 
of  the  three  years  preceding  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
In  the  year  1829,  the  number  of  ships  was  13,659, 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  2,084,295  ;  being  greater 
than  was  ever  known  at  any  period  in  the  history  of 
our  navigation.  (/) 

The  number  of  ships  built  in  1827,  was  911  ;  in 
1828,  857  ;  in  1829,  734  ;  the  average  number  for 
these  years,  was  834.  In  1821,  1822,  and  1823, 
the  years  previous  to  the  reciprocity  treaties,  the 
average  number  was  591. 
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In  the  trade  with  the  North  American  Colonies, 
our  tonnage  employed,  in  1814,  amounted  to  88,247 
tons;  in  1826,  472,588  tons,  our  coasting  trade 
has  rapidly  increased ;  the  proportion  of  British  to 
Foreign  shipping  is  in  proportion  of  four  to  three. 
The  tonnage  of  Foreign  ships  entering  the  British 
ports,  was  in  1825,  892,600;  in  1826,  694,000;  in 
1827,  751,000.  In  1827,  the  British  increase  in 
seamen  was,  as  compared  with  1826,  12,834;  the 
Foreign  increase  is  3,698. 

Great  Britain  might  be  made  the  deposit  for 
several  articles,  as  the  facilities  she  has  for  supplying 
markets,  by  re-exportation,  are  very  great;  naval 
stores  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  thus  supplies 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  vessels,  might  be  ob- 
tained at  the  lowest  prices,  and  all  impediments  to 
the  carrying  trade  would  be  taken  away,  (m) 

A  moderate  rate  of  freight  would  prove  remunera- 
ting to  the  ship  owners,  if  the  cost  of  building  British 
ships  was  diminished;  but  how  is  the  cost  to  be 
diminished,  if  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  European  timber  ? 


NOTES. 


(a)  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson's  speech,  on  the  26th 
March,  1830,  page  41. — Mr.  Thompson  fully  proves, 
that  in  consequence  of  high  duties  in  England  on 
French  wines,  the  consumption  rapidly  diminished ; 
while  the  increase  of  revenue  was  but  trifling :  and, 
in  Ireland,  though  the  duty  had  been  raised  (up  to 
1820  and  1822)  500  per  cent.,  the  revenue  upon 
French  wines  had  been  reduced  one  fifth  part,  com- 
pared with  1788-90.  He  recommends  the  reduction 
of  duty  on  French  wines  to  3s.  per  gallon.  The  net 
produce  of  wines  in  1828,  was  £1,699,000. 

(6)  The  gross  revenue  from  Soap  was  £1,414,930. 

(c)  Coals  are  now  extensively  used  in  manufac- 
tures.    The  duty  on  sea-borne  Coals  is  an  indirect 
tax  on  manufactures,  established  near  the  coast. 

The  duties  on  different  kinds  of  paper  vary  from 
50  to  150  per  cent. 

(d)  Hansard's  Debates,  page  385,  vol.  vii. 

(e)  The   Preventive   Establishment   necessary   to 
check  smuggling,  costs  the  country  £700,000.       70 
cargoes  of  tobacco,  containing  3,644,000  fcs.  were 
smuggled  in  one  year  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  from 
the  port  of  Waterford  to  the  Giants'  Causeway. 

(/)  Sir  H.  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  27. 
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(g)  De  la  Richesse  de  la  Hollande.  Tom.  iv.  p.  29 

(A)  Sir  H.  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  54. 

In  Great  Britain  the  actual  expenditure  for  the 

year  ending  Jan.  5,   1829,  for  cruisers,  preventive 

water- guard,  land-guard,  and  harbour  vessels,  was 

£405,277   3s.  4d.     The  whole  expense  of  collecting 

the  revenue  from  Customs,  in  1828,  was  £1,454,009. 

2s.  9d.  and  of  collecting  the  Excise  £1,209,753. 16s. 

(*)  The  depression  of  freights  may  be  fully  accounted 
for,  by  the  very  great  increase  of  ship-building,  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  Of  this 
increase,  a  great  proportion  consists  of  vessels  built 
in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  These  are  mostly 
of  the  larger  class,  of  300  tons  and  upwards ;  cheap- 
ly built,  of  indifferent  materials,  and  ill-found ;  all- 
together  an  inferior  description  of  ships.  But  while 
they  last,  they  answer  the  purpose  of  conveying 
goods;  and  while  they  are  new,  that  is,  till  they  have 
been  afloat  beyond  two  or  three  years,  they  enter 
into  competition  for  employment  in  the  East  and 
West  India  trades ;  in  which,  till  of  late,  none  but 
ships  the  most  expensively  built  in  this  country,  and 
the  best  found,  were  engaged.  Now  it  is  precisely 
the  branches  of  the  shipping  trade  in  which  these 
Colonial-built  ships  come  into  competition,  that  are 
most  depressed ;  while  good  British-built  ships,  un- 
der 250  tons  burden,  find  full  employment  in  freights 
fully  as  high  as  any  that  have  been  obtained  since 
1825. — Tooke's  Second  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville, 
page  102. 

(k)    It  has  been    calculated  that   England  loses 
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£2.  11s.  8d.  on  every  load  of  pine,  and  £4.  6s.  8d. 
on  every  load  of  Oak,  which  she  buys  from  the  Co- 
lonies, considering  the  difference  both  in  price  and 
quality  between  the  timber  purchased  from  Canada, 
and  that  obtained  from  the  Baltic  merchants. 

(0  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Thursday, 
May  13,  1830. 

(m)  We  are  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  for  what  he  has  accomplished,— the  establish- 
ment of  the  reciprocity  system,  the  abolition  of  dis- 
criminating duties,  the  increase  of  our  coasting  trade, 
(that  nursery  for  hardy  sailors,)  the  abolition  of  res- 
trictive regulations,  tending  to  remove  the  jealousies 
of  other  States :  these  are  the  noble  monuments  of 
his  exertions.  Add  to  these,  the  simplification  of 
the  Revenue  Laws. 
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There  is  too  great  a  diminution  among  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  society :  wealth  is  too  much  accu- 
mulated in  particular  hands.  There  is  an  immense 
proportion  of  unproductive  capital,  compared  with 
industry;  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  presses 
too  severely  on  the  springs  of  national  industry. 
The  number  of  the  idle  classes  bear  too  large  a  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  laborious;  hence  there  is 
general  distress,  though  individuals  have  amassed 
large  fortunes.  The  object  to  be  desired  is,  a  more 
fair  and  equal  distribution  of  produce  throughout  the 
country, — men  and  commodities,  not  money,  are  the 
real  strength  of  every  community.  The  productive 
classes  have  less  than  their  just  share  in  the  annual 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  burden  of  taxation 
should  be  transferred  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  production,  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  are  merely  inert  capitalists, — those  who 
live  by  the  profits  of  stock,  and  by  the  wages  of 
labour,  want  relief, — those,  who  are  the  real  sources 
of  wealth,  are  in  great  distress.  "It  is  by  no  means 
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easy  to  ascertain,  at  particular  periods,  the  respective 
wants  and  powers  of  supply  of  inter-commercial 
countries ;  slight  circumstances  are  often  sufficient, 
in  this  respect,  to  mislead  the  judgment  even  of  ex- 
perienced merchants ;  a  sudden  decline  or  increase 
in  the  demand  for  a  particular  article  ;  any  circum- 
stance, in  fine,  which  unexpectedly  affects  the  market 
price  of  important  commodities,  is  too  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  general  deficiency  or  general  surplus. 
How  much  more  difficult  does  it  become,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  varying  indications  by  which  the 
operations  of  trade  are  directed,  when  a  cause  is  at 
work  'in  either  country,  which  tends  to  generate 
fluctuations  in  price  ;  more  especially,  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  tendency,  it  has  the  still  further  ten- 
dency to  depress  the  rate  of  profit,  and  thereby  to 
stimulate  speculation,  precisely  at  the  conjuncture 
when  it  is  most  hazardous,  and  requires  to  be  re- 
pressed rather  than  excited." 

The  high  cost  of  producing  raw  produce  in  this 
country,  combined  with  the  great  effective  powers 
of  our  manufacturing  industry,  causes  our  corn  to  be 
higher,  and  our  manufactures  lower  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

The  evil  arising  from  this  circumstance  is,  that 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  are  reduced,  manu- 
facturing skill  and  capital  emigrate,  and  the  loss  of 
the  home-market  for  their  corn,  is  speedily  felt  by  the 
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farmers.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgot  that  our  agri- 
cultural wealth  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  our 
trade.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof, 
than  the  high  rents  given  for  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  manufacturing  towns ;  there  meat,  butter, 
vegetables,  hay,  &c.  sell  at  monopoly  prices. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Bill,  in  the  year 
1828,  all  the  foreign  wheat  was  withheld  from  enter- 
ing for  home  consumption,  till  the  latter  end  of 
November ;  the  effect  was,  to  raise  the  price  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  to  depress  it  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1829. 

In  proportion  as  the  price  was  higher  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1828,  by  the  operation  of  the 
bill,  in  keeping  imported  wheat  from  entry,  so  was 
it  more  depressed  in  the  three  first  months  of  1829, 
by  excess  of  importation,  which  was  caused  by  spe- 
culations on  the  low  duty. 

When  the  price  of  corn  rises,  the  duty  decreases 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  merchants  may  combine 
to  raise  the  point  at  which  the  duty  ceases,  and 
inundate  the  country  with  foreign  corn.  Thus  the 
accumulations  of  years  rush  in  and  confound  the 
farmer,  when  he  ought  to  expect  a  price  proportion- 
ate to  his  deficiency. 

Although  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  1815 
were  in  full  force,  wheat  sank  in  1822  to  38s.  the 
quarter.  Mr.  Jacob  thinks  that  it  would  not  have 
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sunk  so  low,  if  the  ports  had  been  opened  for  foreign 
grain.  The  year  of  deficiency  is  a  year  in  which 
the  husbandman  hopes  to  be  indemnified  by  a  high 
price  for  a. deficient  quantity ;  but  the  rapid  influx  of 
foreign  corn,  then  inflicts  on  him  the  double  misery 
of  a  low  price,  and  a  diminished  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  a  protecting  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  it  may  be  said, 
that  a  panic  among  the  farmers  would  produce  in- 
calculable mischief.  The  home  supply  would  rapidly 
diminish  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  mere 
abstract  rules  of  arithmetic  would  prove  ;  the  home 
supply  might  fall  off  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  for  the  con- 
sumers ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  great  object  to  prevent 
a  check  to  interior  production. 

If  a  farmer  expends  a  considerable  quantity  of 
capital  upon  his  land,  which  afterwards  can  be  cul- 
tivated at  much  less  expense,  he  brings  a  permanent 
accession  of  wealth  to  the  country.  Those  who,  by 
their  improvements  in  agriculture,  can  raise  an  in- 
creased produce  from  the  same  extent  of  land,  are 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  their  country. 

It  is  not  suificient  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  can  be  shewn  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  British 
Farmer,  on  account  of  the  expenses,  those  of  freight 
and  insurance  attending  its  importation ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  farmer  should  be  convinced  that  he  will 
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not  be  driven  from  the  market,  by  the  competition 
of  foreign  growers  ;  the  apprehension  of  a  free  trade 
in  corn  may  induce  him  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  his  land,  or  at  all  events  may  check  a  laudable 
desire,  on  his  part,  to  introduce  an  improved  system 
of  husbandry. 

About  100,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  Poland, 
would  sell  at  10s.  per  quarter  above  our  average. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
have  greatly  increased  :  they  have  been  constantly 
pressing  against  the  limits  of  subsistence.  It  is  a 
general  opinion  now,  though  till  lately  a  different 
opinion  has  been  entertained,  that  the  growth  of 
corn  does  not  exceed  the  consumption  throughout 
Europe. 

In  Denmark,  the  wheat  grown  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  those  who  can  afford  to  eat 
bread  made  of  that  grain. 

Mecklenburgh  can  furnish  this  country  with  but 
a  limited  quantity  of  wheat  at  most ;  any  attempt  to 
increase  the  quantity  for  the  English  market,  would 
increase,  to  a  great  degree,  the  cost  of  production, 
freight,  and  other  charges. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  previous 
.to  1826,  for  the  last  49  years,  has  been  45s.  4d.,  the 
expense  of  freight  is  about  7s.  6d.,  making  a  price  in 
London  of  52s.  lOd. ;  the  price  is  regulated  in  a 
great  degree,  from  year  to  year,  by  the  price  of  corn 
in  England. 
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Mr.  Jacob  justly  observes,  "  The  chief  articles  of 
subsistence,  in  each  country,  are  almost  wholly  of 
home  produce ;  and  in  a  country,  with  a  great  den- 
sity of  population,  may  be  only  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
a  considerable  cost.  In  such  a  case,  a  foreign  inter- 
ference, which  would  lower  the  home  price  so  as  to 
check  interior  production,  might,  in  a  few  years, 
cause  that  domestic  industry  and  application  of 
capital,  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  so  far 
to  decline  as  to  afford  a  less  quantity;  and  thus 
elevate  the  price  to  the  consumers,  higher  than  it 
would  be  raised,  by  trusting  to,  and  by  duly  fostering 
and  protecting,  its  home  growth." 

Supposing  a  deficiency  in  this  country  to  be  very 
considerable,  we  must  then  offer  a  great  bribe  to 
foreign  countries  to  supply  our  markets,  provided 
there  is  an  equal  deficiency  on  the  Continent ;  the 
prices  will  then  rise  to  an  enormous  height. 

Agricultural  distress  is  not  confined  to  one  coun- 
try at  a  time ;  it  generally  comprehends  a  range  of 
countries,  similar  to  our  own  in  climate,  temperature, 
&c.  In  a  year  of  scarcity,  the  only  chance  we  might 
have  of  a  contingent  supply,  would  be  in  bidding  an 
exorbitant  price  for  it ;  and  even  then,  an  increased 
population  dependent  upon  a  regular  supply,  will  be 
in  a  dreadfully  impoverished  state,  before  we  could 
obtain  even  a  scanty  pittance. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  a  certain  protection 
for  the  benefit  even  of  the  consumers,  is  necessary 
for  promoting  the  home  growth  of  corn.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  that  protection  shall  be  ? 

I  say  for  the  consumers,  for  the  chief  object  of  all 
discussion  on  this  subject  is  to  shew,  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumers  and  producers  are  identified, 
and  thus,  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  array  of  apparently 
hostile  interests,  this  momentous  subject  might  be 
discussed  with  calmness  and  moderation. 

Absolute  prohibition  up  to  eighty  shillings,  and 
then  unlimited  importation ;  would  that  produce 
steadiness  of  price,  the  great  desideratum  in  the  sale 
of  the  first  necessary  of  life  ? 

A  farmer's  expenses  must  greatly  increase  when 
corn  is  dear.  Will  his  profits  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  ?  He  must  raise  the  wages  of  his  labour- 
ers. When  oats  and  seeds  rise  in  value,  of  course 
he  would  require  a  greater  amount  of  currency  to 
pay  for  them.  The  manufacturer  is  a  loser  when 
corn  rises  to  a  very  great  height,  as  he  must  raise 
the  wages  of  his  manufacturing  labourers  ;  and  then 
comes  the  fall  of  profits ;  he  cannot  repay  himself 
by  raising  the  price  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  increase  of  manufacturers  on  the  Continent 
who  can  compete  with  us,  and  finally  beat  us  out  of 
the  market,  is  very  great. 
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Should  a  war  break  out,  the  theatre  of  its  opera- 
tions being  narrower  than  it  was  during  the  last 
great  struggle,  it  will  not  cripple  the  employment  of 
capitals  on  the  Continent;  while  foreign  markets 
will  be  more  than  ever  closed  against  us. 

The  immense  improvements  in  machinery — the 
general  introduction  of  the  steam  engine  on  the 
Continent,  have  equalized  the  cost  of  production; 
while  the  comparative  exemption  from  taxes,  enables 
foreign  manufacturers  to  be  satisfied  with  less  profits 
than  those  of  this  country,  (a) 

In  the  Netherlands  the  value  of  manufactured 
cloths  are  80,000,000  francs  a  year.  There  are 
31,697  looms  employed  in  weaving  flax  in  East 
Flanders ;  and  639  for  mixed  stuffs. 

There  are  68  steam  engines  for  spinning  and 
weaving  at  Ghent;  and  12  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar  refined.  The  manufacturer  is  supposed  to 
make  28  ^  cent. ;  the  value  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  computed  to  be  £28,125,000. 

The  value  of  Agricultural  capital  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  computed  to  be  worth  £433,153,333  ;  the 
net  yearly  produce,  £16,693,398. 

The  Lead  Mines  of  Spain  are  of  great  fertility ; 
and  we  are  undersold  in  all  the  foreign  ports,  which 
were  formerly  supplied  from  this  country,  by  Spain, 
in  that  commodity.  The  low  price  offers  great  en- 
couragement to  the  manufacturers  in  countries  where 
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importation  is  freely  permitted ;  while  the  prohibitory 
duty  discourages  British  manufactures  alone. 

It  is  the  large  extra  demand  of  foreign  countries 
for  our  commodities,  that  has  lessened  in  England 
the  cost  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign 
commodities  with  the  same  amount  of  the  precious 
metals ;  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  great  demand 
of  foreigners  increases  our  wealth,  by  giving  us  a 
greater  command  in  bullion-prices  over  their  goods. 

It  is  not  merely  a  diminished  supply  from  the 
mines,  but  a  diminished  demand  for  manufactures, 
that  raises  in  a  country  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
compared  with  other  things. 

If  other  countries  can  compete  with  us  in  machi- 
nery, and  thus  fabricate  goods,  as  cheaply  and  as 
expeditiously  for  their  home  markets  as  they  can 
purchase  them  of  us,  the  efficiency  and  high  ex- 
changeable value  of  our  labour  must  decline,  and 
there  will  consequently  be  a  fall  of  prices. 

During  the  last  18  years,  the  augmentation  in  the 
value  of  silver,  has  been  20  to  25  ^-  cent.  Gold, 
partly  owing  to  its  being  the  standard  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  is  enhanced  in  comparison  with 
silver.  (6)  The  rate  of  exchange  with  Hamburgh  has 
never  been  in  this  country,  since  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  less  than  thirty-six  shillings  Flemish 
banco,  for  one  pound  sterling. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  annual  supply 
from  the  mines,  is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  able  work  on  high  and  low  prices  : — 

1800  to  1810  1810  to  1821 

DOLLARS.  DOLLARS. 

Mexico 30,000,000 8,000,000 

Peru 5,000,000 2,000,000 

Buenos  Ayres     3,640,000 1,500,000 

Chili 866,000 800,000 

NewGranada     2,735,000 2,000,000 

Brazil. .              4,340,000  .  1,736,000 


46,581,000  16,036,000 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
defalcation  in  the  usual  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  since  the  year  1810,  is  stated  at  589,000,000 
dollars ;  while  with  this  diminished  supply  there  is  a 
great  and  increasing  demand,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Ward  calculated,  that  in  the  present  year 
(1830,)  an  addition  from  the  Mexican  mines,  to  the 
amount  of  13,000,000  of  dollars,  might  be  made; 
he  also  hopes  that  the  produce  of  the  mines,  in  five 
years  afterwards,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  annual 
average  derived  from  them  before  the  revolution,  (c) 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  diminished  supply  from  the  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  there  should  be  a  simultaneous 
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recurrence  of  other  nations,  to  cash  payments,  as 
well  as  in  England  an  increased  demand  of  precious 
metals,  with  diminished  supply. 


NOTES. 


(d)  The  high  artificial  wants  of  manufacturers  in 
this  country,   prevent   them   from   competing   with 
those  of  other  countries  where  those  wants  are  low. 

(b)  It  is  stated  in  a  very  clever  Pamphlet,  "Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Distresses,"  that  the  proportion  of  the 
income  of  the  nation  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustry, has  fallen  from  £180,000,000  to  £65,000,000; 
whilst  those  amongst  whom  it  is  to  be  divided,  have 
increased  one  third  in  number.  Can  we  then  won- 
der that  distress  exists  ?  The  remedy  proposed  is, 
to  coin  the  ounce  of  gold  into  six  sovereigns ;  and 
the  ounce  of  silver  into  eight  shillings  and  sixpence. 

(e)  1,500  tons  of  machinery  for  working  the  mines 
of  Real  del  Monte,  have  been  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land. 


EMIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  has  great  confidence  in  well- 
regulated  emigration,  under  proper  guides ;  and  he 
is  supported  in  his  opinion  by  Captain  Hall,  Mr. 
Tooke,  and  others.  Mr.  Tooke  thinks,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  regulated  emigration  is  so  important,  that  it 
should  be  supported  by  advances  from  the  national 
funds ;  that  there  must  be  an  eventual  return  in 
money,  from  outlay  of  capital;  that  the  employ- 
ment of  these  funds  would  only  remove  those 
obstructions  from  channels,  into  which  the  industry 
of  the  country  would  naturally  flow,  that  arise  from 
want  of  adequate  capital.  He  thinks,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  might  be  increased,  and  the 
revenue  greatly  improved,  by  emigration  ;  that  these 
revenues  might  ultimately  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment  in  the  Colonies. 

That  in  the  particular  case  of  anticipated  revenues 
from  the  Colonies,  by  emigration,  and  the  hope  of 
converting  unproductive  into  productive  labour,  poli- 
tical expediency,  as  well  as  economy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  national  resources,  would  justify  the 
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employment  of  capital,  under  certain  restrictions  and 
regulations,  in  assisting  emigration.  The  Emigration 
Committee  declare,  that  the  ordinary  tonnage  in  the 
trade,  between  the  Mother  country  and  the  Colonies, 
furnish,  as  far  as  stowage  is  involved,  the  means  of 
emigration  to  the  extent  of  400,000  persons  per 
annum. 

Free  emigration,  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  the  extent 
of  40  or  50,000  persons,  would  find  its  way  to  our 
American  Colonies,  without  any  expense  to  the 
country ;  while  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, might  be  removed  from  Great  Britain  to 
Canada,  maintained  for  fifteen  months,  furnished 
with  farming  implements  if  necessary,  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds;  while  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  family  at  home  would  cost  the  parish  an 
outlay,  in  one  year,  of  £25.  8s. 

Cotters  in  Ireland  might,  by  the  sale  of  the  un- 
expired  lease  of  their  freehold  farms,  collect  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  pay  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
then  might  be  assisted  with  a  partial  loan  in  the 
Colonies. 

He  proposes  a  grant  of  a  location  to  each  emigrant 
for  fifty  acres. 

The  system  of  timbering  leads  to  dissolute  habits, 
and  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Canada  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  emigrant  than  timbering ;  and,  be- 
sides, little  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
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to  the  emigrant  could  be  obtained,  if  he  is  employed 
only  in  squaring  logs  of  timber,  rafting,  and  hauling 
it. 

The  expense  of  transport  to  New  South  Wales  is 
£86.  10s.,  for  a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  three  children ;  the  rate  of  wages  are  not  more 
than  2s.  to  3s.  ^  day ;  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  emigrant  labourer  to  repay  the  expenses 
of  his  passage,  for  a  very  great  length  of  time. 

"  If  an  Office,"  says  Mr.  Potter  M'Queen  in  his 
valuable  pamphlet,  "  were  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  Government,  in  which  contracts  for  work- 
men and  labourers  could  be  registered  by  colonists 
in  want  of  such  assistance,  and  undertaking  to  indent 
the  emigrant  for  a  certain  number  of  years  at  mode- 
rate wages,  but  paying  down  the  moiety  of  the 
passage  money  on  his  arrival ;  then,  indeed,  much  of 
the  present  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  What  is 
principally  required,  is  a  reciprocal  system,  by  which 
the  overstocked  parish  of  England  could  meet  the 
understocked  district  of  Australia,  dividing  the  ex- 
penses of  transmission,  and  ensuring  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  emigrant." 

Those  who  leave  this  country  for  the  United 
States,  bring  an  accession  of  wealth,  in  physical 
labour,  to  that  country,  and  pro  tanto  cause  a 
diminution  of  it  in  this.  How  just  and  politic  it  is 
for  us,  therefore,  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigration 
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into  our  own  Colonies,  where  the  labour  of  the 
emigrants  must  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
mother  country. 

I  shall  conclude  these  few  remarks  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Tooke,  which  I  trust  are  consolatory 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  as  yet  unimpared : — "  As  in  times 
of  speculation,  or  overtrading,  duties  both  of  customs 
and  excise,  are  paid  on  an  increased  quantity  of 
goods  taken  out  of  bond,  whether  for  purposes  of 
home  trade  or  export;  and  swell  the  stocks  of  manu- 
facturers, and  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  in 
anticipation  of  increased  demand ;  so  in  periods  of 
stagnation,  though  the  actual  consumption  may  be, 
and  I  believe  is,  in  point  of  fact,  going  on  without 
diminution,  or  more  probably  increasing,  in  conse- 
quence of  cheapness,  that  consumption  is  supplied 
from  the  stocks,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  bond, 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding,  and  which  had 
consequently  added  so  much  to  the  payments  in  the 
Exchequer  of  that  period." 


ON    COLONIAL    TRADE. 


Colonial  trade  enriches  a  country  by  furnishing  it 
with  articles  of  high  exchangeable  value,  which  it 
might   not   otherwise   be   able   to   procure.       The 
exports  to  Canada  were  in  the  year 
WOOLLENS. 

1825 £308,593 

1826 £209,563 

COTTONS. 

1825 £291,212 

1826 £201,426 

This  trade  is  increased  by  the  emigration  of  active 
and  energetic  spirits,  who  carry  on  a  rapidly  improv- 
ing intercourse  with  the  mother  country. 

Two  millions  and  a  half  flow  into  Great  Britain 
from  our  West  India  Colonies,  invigorating  every 
branch  of  domestic  industry.  The  colonial  proprie- 
tors spend  four  millions  in  this  country ;  all  labourers 
can  find  employment  in  the  Colonies ;  and  the 
markets  at  home,  not  subject  to  sudden  starts  of 
speculation,  are  regularly  supplied. 

The  residents  in  the  Colonies  imitate  the  fashions 
of  those  in  the  Parent  State,  and  the  manufacturers 
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of  Great  Britain  are  in  permanent  demand  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Our  Colonies  can  furnish  articles  for  the  South 
American  market;  and  from  their  proximity  to  South 
America,  form  an  admirable  entrepot  for  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  by  which  their  Spanish  customers  can 
be  freshly  supplied  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  variation  of  their  demands. 

For  every  2s.  lOd.  of  woollens  consumed  by  an 
American,  the  British  North  American  colonist  con- 
sumes 5s.  9d. ;  and  for  every  3s.  4d.  of  cottons  con- 
sumed by  the  former,  the  latter  consumes  5s.  5d. 

The  tonnage  cleared  outwards  from  Great  Britain, 
for  her  distant  possessions,  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
5,  1827,  were,  for  TONS. 

Asia,    110,275 

British  American  Colonies, 331,250 

West  Indies,   236,109 

add  to  this,  65,000  tons  engaged  in  trade  between 
British  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  whole  tonnage  for  Nova  Scotia,  in  1828,  is 
as  follows  : —  TONS. 

Great  Britain,  , 27,162 

West  Indies, 27,714 

United  States, 16,058 

Brazil,    1,549 

Foreign  Europe,    1,638  - 

Coasting  tonnage, 55,924 


130,045 
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-  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Colonies  in 
1825,  5,836,110  dollars.  Exports  to  the  Colonies 
in  1825,  9,983,313  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  British  provinces,  in  19 
years,  has  increased  113  ^  cent. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  supply  fish  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  16  or  17,000  voluntary  emigrants 
might  there  be  supported  by  the  fisheries  alone. (a) 

The  navigation  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  country  alone,  since  the 
war,  has  increased  from  88,247,  to  400,841  tons. 
Upper  Canada,  communicating  by  great  lakes  into 
the  continent  of  America,  furnish  outlets  for  the 
numerous  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  expenditure  on  a  plantation  in  Jamaica  of  300 
negroes,  producing  250  hogsheads  of  sugar,  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  about  £2,3 19.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  hogs- 
heads are  equal  to  3080  cwt.,  which  will  make  the 
total  cost  of  raising  sugar,  including  freight,  commis- 
sion, and  other  charges,  amount  to  25s.  Id.  a  cwt., 
without  including  any  return  for  capital  invested ! 

The  price  of  sugar  has  averaged  10  to  11  shillings 
•^  cwt.  at  the  Brazils,  and  yet  the  importation  of 
slaves  rapidly  continues. 

The  price  of  sugar,  according  to  the  Gazette,  has 
of  late  years  been  as  follows : — 

1821 31s.  Od. 

1822 29     4± 
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1823 34s.  6d. 

1824 30  11 

1825  38     7J 

1826 32     3f 

1827   ,  . .    35     4 

The  West  India  Planters  have  made,  at  the  most, 
two  or  three  ^  cent,  upon  their  capital;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  cost  of  production  has  exceeded 
the  returns. 

The  cost  of  rearing  a  slave  in  the  Colonies,  before 
he  is  able  to  work,  amounts  to  £80. ;  the  different 
wise  regulations  introduced,  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  slaves,  by  the  legislature ;  the  laws  for  their 
food,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance,  and  support 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  much  as  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended, add  to  the  expenses  of  the  Planter. 

He  has  no  right  to  complain  of  these  regulations  ; 
but  be  it  remembered,  the  cheapness  of  sugar  upon 
the  Continent,  is  attributable  to  the  continuance  of 
the  detestable  slave  trade,  which,  by  furnishing  the 
markets  of  Cuba  and  the  Brazils  with  slaves,  at  a 
low  price,  enable  the  sugar  growers  to  sell  their  pro- 
duce at  a  cheap  rate.  An  able-bodied  slave  costs 
about  forty  pounds,  and  for  this  sum  the  slave  trader 
is  willing  to  risk  every  chance  of  capture. 

The  imports  of  commodities  into  Jamaica  for  the 
use  of  the  slaves,  exceed  in  proportion,  as  three  to 
one,  those  imported  into  the  Brazils.  The  importation 
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of  slaves  into  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  have  been  im- 
mense of  late  years.  (6) 

The  number  of  African  negroes  imported  into  the 
Havannah,  from  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1820,  in- 
clusive, were  225,574,  averaging  7470  and  for  the 
last  ten  years,  11,542. 

In  the  year  1824,  44  vessels,  containing  16,000 
slaves,  arrived  at  Havannah. 

Such  is  the  dreadful  waste  of  life  in  Cuba,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  slaves  are  im- 
ported, that  though  67,000  were  imported  between 
the  years  1811  and  1817,  the  excess  in  the  latter 
period  above  that  of  1811,  was  only  13,300. 

In  France,  (A.  D.  1826)  out  of  the  entire  tonnage  of 
355,776,  so  large  a  proportion  as  127,026  were  em- 
ployed in  the  colonial  trade ;  the  increase,  within  a 
period  of  seven  years,  has  amounted  to  54  •y-  cent. 
This  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  a  colonial  trade. 

All  articles  that  can  be  made  in  England  are  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies,  where  a  large  amount  of 
capital  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery. 

The  British  artisan,  therefore,  when  he  purchases 
lOd,  of  sugar,  purchases  also  the  means  of  support- 
ing his  family,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
fruits  of  his  labour. 

The  supply  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  is  con- 
stant and  regular,  as  it  is  the  staple  production  of 
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the  soil ;  the  colonial  proprietors  contribute  their 
full  quota  in  purchasing  articles  of  consumption,  as 
well  as  in  direct  taxes  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State. 

We  send  our  goods  free  into  the  Colonies ;  they 
are  burdened  with  duties  when  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries 

There  are  no  commission  merchants  holding  out 
tempting  schemes  for  the  outlay  of  capital,  producing 
ruinous  fluctuations ;  the  channels  of  trade  are  fully 
compassed;  there  are  no  casual  exportation?,  or 
importations,  on  mere  speculation;  the  different 
branches  of  mercantile  firms  are  well  established, 
and  the  West  India  merchants  have  regular  returns, 
with  a  moderate  profit.  No  substitute  can  be  found 
for  such  a  trade,  if  it  is  once  sacrificed  to  the  cupidi- 
ty of  speculative  adventurers. — Mr.  Brougham,  in 
his  admirable  and  elaborate  work  on  Colonial  Policy, 
shews  at  great  length,  the  beneficial  effects  of  colo- 
nial property ;  how  the  industry  of  the  Mother  coun- 
try acts  upon  the  industry  of  the  Colonies;  how 
capital,  that  would  otherwise  be  directed  into  coun- 
tries, where  returns  would  be  doubtful  and  compe- 
tition certain,  there  fructifies  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Mother  country ;  how  the  colonial  trade  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  home  trade. 

The  comparative  high  cost  of  raising  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  owing  to  the  excessive  taxation  with 
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which  British  industry  is  burdened ;  or  by  regula- 
tions of  the  British  legislature,  having  in  view  the 
promotion  of  British  objects. 

Let  British  machinery,  steam  engines,  and  impro- 
ved works,  be  introduced  into  Cuba  and  the  Brazils, 
and  sugar  will  there  be  cultivated  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  and  importations  into  Europe  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

If  Cuba  was  as  well  cultivated  as  Jamaica,  (See 
Humboldt,  vol.  xi.  page  302,)  it  would  have  3,159,000 
inhabitants ;  .that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  whole 
Republic  of  Columbia,  or  the  Archipelago  of  the 
Antilles.  The  population  of  Cuba  is  now  double 
that  of  Jamaica. 

If  the  leading  and  most  bulky  articles  imported 
into  our  Colonies  are  restricted,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  foreign  ships  will  go  there  in  ballast,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  homeward  cargo  in  sugar. 
These  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1825, 
should  be  taken  off;  the  prices  of  all  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  slaves,  and  which  are  of  the 
materials  for  growing  and  manufacturing  sugar, 
should  be  lowered. 

Are  the  Colonies  to  be  refused  an  intercourse  with 
the  only  country  that  can  add  to  their  prosperity  ? 
Why  should  jealousy  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States,  prevent  us  from  admitting  into  our 
West  India  Colonies,  the  goods  of  that  country. 


NOTES. 


(a)  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  these 
Fisheries,  when  we  consider  the  increasing  supplies 
of  fish  necessary  for  the   West   Indies  and  South 
America.     Canada,  in  its  turn,  might  supply  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  with  its  produce. 

(b)  Les   enormes   profits  que  laisse  la  traite  des 
noirs  et  qui  s'elevent  a  File  de  Cuba,  dans  un   seu 
voyage,  quelquefois  a  100,  et  125  pour  cent.,  ont 
beaucoup  contribue  a  la  hausse  des  interets  plusieurs 
speculateurs  argent  emprunte  de  Targent  a  18,  et 
20  pour  cent  jdans  le  but  de  vivifier  ce  lache  et  abo- 
minable commerce. — Homboldt,  vol.  xi.  page  410. 
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NOTE  A. 

During  war  there  is  a  great  demand  for  every 
description  of  commodities;  the  manufacturers  are 
in  full  employment ;  their  demand  for  raw  produce 
will  greatly  tend  to  raise  prices,  but  wages  increase 
in  a  similar  ratio,  at  least  the  wages  of  manufacturers. 

If  by  working  12  hours  a  day  a  manufacturer  re- 
ceives 18s.  a  week,  by  working  14  hours  he  receives 
21s.  his  demand  on  the  market  increases  in  that 
proportion. 

Increase  the  price  of  commodities,  and  the  taxes 
that  are  levied  upon  the  producers  become  virtually 
diminished ;  then  the  working  classes  reap  their  har- 
vest, the  producer  being  certain  of  a  sale  for  his 
goods,  is  stimulated  to  further  exertion. 

The  vast  augmentation  of  money,  or  increased  ra- 
pidity of  circulation,  being  produced  by  high  prices, 
the  increased  demand  admitting  of  no  relaxation,  the 
proportion  of  coin  to  commodities  was  properly  ad- 
justed, the  immense  consumption  of  Government 
through  all  its  subordinate  agents,  occasioned  a  de- 
mand for  every  species  of  produce,  and  stimulated 
extra  exertion.  A  transition  from  an  immense,  unre- 
mitting, effectual  demand,  to  a  comparative  cessation 
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of  that  demand,  naturally  produced  great  distress ; 
the  market  overflowed  with  commodities,  and  stag- 
nation of  trade  followed. 

SHEEP'S  WOOL. 

Annual  average  of  importation,  from  1816  to  1820 
inclusive,  14,443,834  fos. 

Annual  average  of  importation,  from  1824  to  1828 
inclusive,  28,356,417  fcs. 

Retained    for    home    use,    in    the    first    period, 
14,430,917  fos. 

Ditto,  in  the  second  period,  27,629,561  fts. 
Official  value  of  woollens,  exported  in  the  first  period: 

Annual  average, £5,313,429. 

In  the  second  period — 

Annual  average,    £5,763,632 

SILK. 

Raw  and  waste,  from  1816  to  1820, 

(annual  average) 1,444,000  fts. 

Thrown  ditto, 303,126  fts. 

Raw  and  waste,  from  1824  to  1828,. .  3,437,422  fos. 
Thrown  ditto,  from  1824  to  1828 '  447,504  fts. 

HIDES. 

Imported  from  1816  to  1820, 679,996 

Re-exported, 221,200 

Retained  for  home  consump.     458,796 

679,996 

Imported  from  1824  to  1828, 1,873,314 

Re-exported, 211,448 

Retained  for  home  consump.  1,661,866 

1,873,314 
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FLAX. 

Imported 'from  1816  to  1820, 367,371  cwt. 

Imported  from  1824  to  1828, 830,421  cwt. 

TALLOW. 

Imported  from  1816  to  1820, 545,540  cwt. 

Imported  from  1824  to  1828, 946,760  cwt. 

PALM  OIL. 

Imported  frorn  1816  to  1820, 34,910  cwt. 

Imported  from  1820  to  1828, 95,942  cwt. 

SOAP.f 

Exported  (official  valuation)  181 6  to  1820,  £116,037. 
Ditto,  1824  to  1830,   £183,849. 

CANDLES. 

Exported  (weight)  1816  to  1820, 4,931,597  fts. 

Ditto,  1824  to  1830,. .  . .   7,818,718  fts. 

FIR  TIMBER. 

Average  annual  Import  from  1816  to  1820, 

289,379  loads. 

Ditto,  1820  to  1827  541,654  loads. 

It  is  supposed  that  50,000  ships  were  employed  as 
transports;  during  the  war,  we  engrossed  the  naviga- 
tion of  other  countries  :  ships  could  only  perform  one 
voyage  in  the  time  they  now  perform  two,  conse- 
quently a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  was  required. 
Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  tonnage,  greater 
business,  activity,  and  bustle,  now  prevailed  in  our 
ports  ;  there  is  a  more  frequent  interchange  of  ma- 
nufactured goods  for  the  raw  materials  of  other 
countries  ;  ships  are  loaded  and  unloaded  with  great- 
er celerity ;  merchant  vessels  put  to  sea  without  the 

t  The  gross  revenue  from  Soap,  was  .£1,414,930. 
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necessity  of  convoy,  as,  during  the  war,  the  time  of 
a  voyage  was  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  slowest 
sailing  vessels. 

NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  SHIPS. 

1816 25,864,   measuring  2,783,940  tons. 

1828 24,095,   measuring  2,508,191  tons. 

TONNAGE  REDUCED. 

1823 to  2,506,760 

1827 to  2,460,500 

181 6,  total  tonnage  of  registered  shipping,  2,783,940 
Total  tonnage  entered  Inwards  from  all 

foreign  parts 1,415,723 

Ditto,  cleared  Outwards  to  all  foreign  parts  1,340,277 

Making  together,  2,756,000  tons. 
1828,  Tonnage  of  registered  shipping,    ..   2,508,191 

Entries  Inwards 2,094,357 

Clearances  Outwards 2,096,397 


4,190,754 


A  positive  increase  upon  the  entrances  and 

clearances  of  1816,  to  the  amount  of   1,434,754 

1829  Vessels  entered  inwards 2,184,535 

Outwards,  .  .   2,063,179 


Total,  Tons, 4,247,714 


"  Had  ships  been  navigated  at  the  same  rate  of 
movement  backward  and  forwards,  in  the  year  1828, 
as  in  the  year  1816,  it  would  have  required  upwards 
of  4,200,000  tons  to  have  executed  the  transference 
of  goods,  which,  in  1826,  was  performed  by  2,500,000 
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of  registered  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
accelerated  movement  of  1828  had  prevailed  in  1816, 
the  transference  of  goods,  which,  in  that  year,  re- 
quired 2,783,940,  tons,  might  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  about  1,700,000  registered  shipping." 

Huskisson's  Speech  on  the  Distress  of  the 
Country,  March  18,  1830. — -p^  21. 

If  consumption  was  continued,  it  went  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  producers,  whose  profits  were  reduced 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

War  ceased — the  expenditure  of  Government  ceas- 
ed with  it — there  was  a  diminished  supply  of  work — 
prices  fell — and  as  the  workmen  and  manufacturers 
could  not  obtain  full  employment,  they  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  bread ;  there  was  a  simultaneous 
fall  of  prices.  The  reservoir  intended  to  supply  the 
national  consumption  was  filled  as  before  ;  but  the 
great  runs  that  were  to  carry  off  the  supply  were 
stopped.  The  great  demand  has  ceased ;  the  same 
quantity  of  commodities  are  in  the  market,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  demand  for  them ;  the  supply  having 
been  adapted  to  an  enlarged  scale  of  expenditure, 
could  not  be  so  easily  contracted. 

The  causes,  therefore,  of  the  fall  of  prices  are  ob- 
vious, and  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  alterations 
in  the  currency  to  explain  them.  Previous  to  the 
French  war,  capital  was  increasing  beyond  the  means 
of  employing  it. 

When  Government  came  into  the  market  with  the 
funds  of  the  loan  contractors,  it  made  a  demand  for 
extra  work  on  the  producers  :  wages  rose,  but  the 
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profits  of  the  manufacturer,  as  the  market  for  their 
goods  was  certain,  also  rose. 

When  markets  are  scantily  supplied,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  consumption  on  account  of  an  unu- 
sual war-demand,  profits  and  wages  must  rise. 

In  ordinary  times  a  surplus  fund  cannot  find  new 
employment,  as  capital  is  not  so  easy  to  create  new 
wants  and  new  tastes.  An  extra  demand  must  arise 
from  an  adventitious  cause,  that,  absorbing  this  stag- 
nant capital,  gives  fresh  impulse  to  productive  exer- 
tions ;  or  in  other  words,  great  powers  of  consumption 
operate  on  increased  powers  of  production. 

Between  1793  and  1815,  509  millions  were  bor- 
rowed, to  be  actively  employed  in  consumption. 
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Those  measures  in  which  all  were  concerned,  shall  be  ratified  by 
public  consent.  Men  must  be  won  to  their  true  interests  by  some  degree 
of  deference  to  their  prejudices. 


The  aggregate  intellectual  knowledge  among  the 
middle  classes  exceeds,  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  numbers,  the  aggregate  intellectual 
knowledge  of  the  higher  classes.  Education  has 
done  much  for  the  middle  classes  of  late  years ;  the 
cost  of  instruction  is  considerably  reduced,  and 
science  is  imbibed,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak,  at 
every  pore. 

History  is  rendered  familiar  to  the  most  careless 
reader,  in  popular  tracts,  that  are  daily  published 
under  an  infinite  variety  of  titles,  easily  obtained  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  and  containing  more 
solid  information  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  more 
expensive  works. 

Men  well  educated  are  naturally  desirous  of  some 
share  of  political  power,  and  are  anxious  to  break 
up  the  monopoly  of  that  power  as  possessed  by  the 
rich. 
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When  men  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  self-estima- 
tion, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  they  will  cease  to  be 
violent  and  troublesome. 

It  is  well  said  that,  when  a  man  acquires  property 
without  possessing  the  elective  franchise,  he  acquires 
strength  in  despite  of  the  constitution,  and  is  there- 
fore dangerous,  as  he  has  every  motive  to  become 
a  dissatisfied  subject.  He  therefore  becomes  power- 
ful in  the  state  through  the  operation  of  adverse 
causes,  and  is  in  a  false  position. 

His  influence,  his  attainments,  for  wealth  implies 
education,  are  employed  in  shewing  how  incompati- 
ble the  institutions  of  the  country  are  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Such  a  man  is  thus  driven  by  the 
anomalies  of  the  constitution,  to  become  a  dan- 
gerous subject.  Are  the  laws  that  have  been  passed 
against  the  interference  of  Peers  in  elections  merely 
nominal  ?  are  the  statutes,  the  penalties  actually  in- 
flicted, to  be  regarded  as  mere  pretence? 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  observes,  that  a  natural 
Aristocracy,  merely  by  the  force  of  popular  influence, 
cannot  maintain  the  excuse  of  an  independent  legis- 
lative Assembly  in  opposition  to  a  popular  Assembly, 
unless  by  some  means  or  other  it  could  command  an 
equal  share  of  political  power. 

Are  borough  nominees  necessary  to  give  that 
political  power  ? 
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They  render  that  power  invidious,  they  make  the 
people  look  upon  property  on  a  large  scale  as  con- 
nected with  corruption, — as  based  on  the  narrow 
foundation  of  exclusion. 

Any  advantage  the  House  of  Lords  may  acquire 
by  thus  maintaining  a  gradual  and  equable  power 
in  the  Commons,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  unpopularity,  ever  increasing,  of  such  an  un- 
constitutional perversion  of  its  influence. 

As  men  of  large  property,  connected  by  a  thousand 
ties  with  those  around  below  them,  they  possess  a 
wholesome  influence,  which,  springing  from  a  natural 
cause,  must  be  productive  of  good. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  says,  the  Member  must 
not  make  an  unconstitutional  promise  to  the  electors. 
That  is  highly  unjustifiable,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  I 
am  ready  to  allow  the  moral  pollution  of  such  a 
promise ;  but  there  is  no  crime  in  his  saying  that  he 
will  carry,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  their  wishes 
into  effect,  and  that  he  is  pledged  to  support  their 
opinions,  when  they  do  not  militate  against  the 
eternal  laws  of  reason  and  justice. 

Surely,  if  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  it  need  not  fear  any  irregular 
expression  of  their  opinions,  any  vexatious  interference 
on  their  part  in  its  measures.  The  fact  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  the  Constituent  is  obliged 
to  use  the  language  of  intimidation  and  strong  remon- 
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strance  knowing  that  he  can  only  by  such  language, 
compel  the  Representative,  over  whom  he  has  but 
little  power,  to  perform  his  duties  in  an  ordinary  way 
when  his  interest  pulls  in  an  opposite  direction ;  nor 
complaints,  nor  petitions,  nor  the  language  of  indig- 
nant remonstrance  will  prevail. 

The  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  personal  property  of  the  capitalists 
is  daily  bearing  a  still  further  proportion  to  the 
landed  property  of  the  country ;  a  number  of  small 
fortunes  are  generated,  the  possessors  of  whom,  in 
their  individual  as  well  as  collective  capacities,  pos- 
sess a  certain  influence.  These  men,  feeling  that 
wealth  and  knowledge  constitute  power,  wish  natu- 
rally that,  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  there 
should  be  a  fair  and  open  competition.  Any  reform, 
therefore,  which  does  not  give  to  the  aggregate 
weight  of  property,  as  possessed  by  the  middle 
classes,  its  due  ascendancy,  must  be  in  effectual. 

These  classes  are  equally  removed  from  the  temp- 
tations of  poverty  on  one  side,  and  the  allurements 
of  wealth  on  the  other ;  and  in  them  the  staple 
virtue  of  the  country  resides. 

These  men  would  be  the  supporters  of  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown, — they  would  emancipate 
it  from  the  ill-omened  alliance  with  a  predominant 
aristocracy,  that  controls  its  power,  and  trammels 
its  legitimate  influence, — from  a  senile  dependence 
Q 
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on  parliamentary  cabals, — from  the   insatiable    de- 
mands of  interested  support. 

These  men  would  support  an  honest  minister,  and 
release  him  from  the  necessity  of  courting  the  favor 
of  "  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star,"  that 
he  might  carry  a  measure  really  beneficial  to  his 
country. 

A  minister  would,  no  doubt,  wish  to  be  free  from 
the  self-degradation  of  endeavouring  to  win  over  to 
his  side,  the  selfish  and  mercenary,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  doing 
this,  to  what  numerous  disappointments,  crosses, 
vexations,  and  even  insults,  must  he  be  occasionally 
subject ;  above  all,  how  odious  must  the  motives  of 
human  action  appear  to  him :  but,  as  long  as  the 
nomination  system  continues,  he  must  consent  to 
maintain  his  power  by  conforming  to  the  caprices  of 
the  Borough-patrons. 

What  was  it  that  destroyed  Canning  ?  a  combi- 
nation of  those  very  men,  whose  anomalous  uncon- 
stitutional influence  he  so  ably  and  eloquently  de- 
fended;— those  very  men,  who,  when  they  were 
justly  hunted  down  by  popular  indignation,  he 
protected  with  his  mighty  shield !  Yet  these  men, 
in  his  hour  of  need,  turned  against  him. — 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 

He  nurs'd  the  pinion  that  impell'd  the  steel. 
Give   him   the   natural   influence   of  integrity   and 
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character,  and  the  true  statesman  finds  the  atmosphere, 
as  it  were,  to  lighten  around  him,  a  freer  action  is 
given  to  all  his  movements,  and  he  can  pursue  with 
steadiness  those  measures,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
permanently  beneficial  to  his  country. 

How  tender  are  lawyers  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
as  applied  to  delinquent  Boroughs  ?  How  anxious 
to  screen  them  from  the  punishment  due  to  them  for 
their  manifold  sins  ?  Technical  learning, — know- 
ledge of  the  chicanery  of  the  law, — every  petty 
objection  is  brought  into  play, — to  serve  those  whose 
guilt  is  most  notorious. 

The  man  who  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  laws,  should  at  least  abstain  from  poisoning 
legislation  at  its  source ;  from  contaminating  the 
fountain  of  all  law,  by  bribery  and  corruption. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  intelligent  legislative  assem- 
bly, the  faithful  guardian  of  the  people's  rights  ;  but 
self-interest  prevails  in  the  purchase  of  seats ;  con- 
nections and  relations  are  formed,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people. 

Do  the  representatives,  as  deputies  of  the  people, 
speak  the  general  will  ?  Do  they  devote  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ?  Do 
they  not  consult  the  interest  of  the  part,  rather  than 
the  good  of  the  whole  ? 

Are  they  chosen  for  their  probity  and  talents,  by 
the  unfettered  suffrages  of  the  people  ? 
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It  is  said,  that  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  should 
not  be  exercised  by  the  legislature.  Are  these  char- 
ter monopolies  to  continue  for  ever?  Are  these 
garrisons  for  enslaving  the  country  to  remain  un- 
removed  ?  Is  the  vast  mass  of  interests  that  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  country  for  the  last  fifty- 
years  not  to  be  supported?  Are  they  not  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  state  ? 

Had  reform  been  carried  into  effect  some  years 
back,  how  different  would  have  been  our  situation 
now, — how  reduced  in  dimensions  the  black  book, — 
how  much  lighter  by  comparison  the  national  debt, 
— how  many  existing  jobs  would  have  been  swept 
away,  that  now  glare  upon  us  in  all  their  odious 
deformity! 

The  people  certainly  attribute  many  of  the  evils 
which  afflict  the  country,  unjustly  no  doubt,  to  the 
Government,  because  they  know  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  composed  of  men  who  are  aliens  to  their 
interests,  who  have  no  connection,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  them,  and  therefore  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
complaints  and  petitions.  It  is  very  true ; 
Of  all  the  ills  that  human  kind  endure, 
How  few  there  are  that  Governments  can  cure. 
'But  the  people  do  not  understand  this;  when  they 
find  that  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years,  has 
studiously  avoided  listening  to  any  complaints,  how- 
ever well-grounded  they  infer,  naturally,  no  doubt, 
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that  they  are  also  instrumental  in  producing  those 
evils  incidental  to  the  movements  of  a  highly  artifi- 
cial state,  against  which  no  political  foresight  can 
provide. 

We  can  only  disabuse  them  of  this  error  by  evin- 
cing an  honest  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  those 
evils  which  we  can  correct  by  making  the  interest 
and  duty  of  the  representative  to  co-operate. 

By  doing  this  we  shall  make  the  people  quiet, 
orderly,  and  well  disposed;  patient  under  tribula- 
tion ;  thankful  for  benefits  received ;  candid  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  condupt  of  their  trustees,  over 
whom  they  have  a  reasonable  control ;  not  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  nostrums  of  political 
quacks,  who  love  to  show  their  consequence  on  their 
moveable  stages  in  different  countries. 

What  prescriptive  right  have  individuals,  or  self- 
elected  close  corporations,  to  nominate  Members  of 
Parliament  ?  Have  they  not  objects  and  ends  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  community  ?  What  franchises 
and  rights  can  they  pretend  to,  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  ? 

"The  system  of  close  election  is  in  manifest 
violation  of  the  law,  for  the  origin  of  the  right  is 
ascertained ;  the  possession,  which  has  been  usurped, 
is  not  protected  by  any  prescription  or  sanctioned 
by  any  law;  it  has  been  a  possession  gained  and 
continued  vi  clam  et  precario" 
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When  the  royal  prerogative  was  exercised,  in 
summoning  to  Parliament  the  representatives  of 
counties,  and  boroughs,  and  cities,  those  representa- 
tives were  summoned  from  the  different  boroughs, 
whose  numbers  qualified  them  best  to  support  the 
burden  of  supplies.  It  was  on  account  of  their 
comparatively  nourishing  condition,  that  the  different 
boroughs  were  required  to  send  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot 
is  becoming  popular.  Whether  its  tendency  be  on  the 
whole  beneficial  or  not*  is  the  question;  and  a 
question  of  no  small  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
the  community. 

What  is  wanted  is  union  of  the  public  tranquility, 
with  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  greatest 
numbers. 

In  1623  it  was  decided  in  a  committee,  composed 
of  such  men  as  Pym,  Glanville,  and  Seldon,  tfcat 
all  inhabitant  householders  resident  in  a  borough, 
ought  of  common  law-right  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
election.  The  representation  of  towns  preceded  by 
200  years  the  invention  of  incorporations  : — fifty-six 
boroughs  never  were  incorporated. 

Is  vote  by  ballot  beneficial  or  not  to  the  people  ? 
Does  it  produce  secrecy  ?  and  when  a  man  gives  his 
vote  according  to  the  ballot  system,  is  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  secret  will  never  transpire  ?  On  the 
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contrary,  we  may  generally  believe  that  it  will,  when 
we  consider  how  much  importance  a  poor  man 
attaches  to  the  most  trifling  incidents,  and  how 
circumstantially  he  talks  about  them.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  let  his  companions  remain  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  most  important  act  of  his 
life,  that  of  giving  his  vote;  if  he  does,  he  must 
completely  change  his  nature  and  character.  Again, 
a  man  will  cease  to  vote  at  all,  when  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  give  his  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
attach  an  importance  to  it,  by  making  a  public  dis- 
play of  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  by  catch- 
ing animation  from  their  example,  and  fortifying 
his  courage  by  their  presence.  This  privilege  of 
voting  would  then  become  a  troublesome  duty ;  all 
zeal,  attachment,  and  enthusiasm,  would  cease ;  he 
would  become  indifferent  to  political  measures. 
Public  spirit  would  no  longer  be  diffused  through  the 
country,  if  men  cannot  congregate  together  to  give 
their  votes  with  zeal,  in  harmless  display  of  their 
own  consequence.  From  this  display,  secret  voting 
excludes  the  electors. 

It  will  also  tend  to  extinguish  those  acts  of  reci 
procal  kindness, — those  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature, — which  add  so  much  to  the  aggregate  hap- 
piness of  society.  It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  mistrust 
in  our  social  intercourse.  It  would  insulate  a  man 
in  the  performance  of  his  most  essential  duty,  and 
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prevent  him  from  manifesting  his  attachment  to  his 
principles,  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow  country-men. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  numerous  other  ob- 
jections to  the  ballot  system. 

"  The  rule  and  intention  of  our  old  constitution 
•was,  that  each  county  and  city  and  borough,  should 
elect  deputies  out  of  its  own  body,  resident  among 
themselves;  and,  consequently,  acquainted  with 
their  necessities  and  grievances." 

How  few  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs  have 
now  any  connection  with  the  places  they  represent. 

The  right  of  voting,  at  common  law,  independent 
of  all  usurpation  upon  it,  is  in  resident  householders. 

But  every  variety  of  talent  and  ambition,  all 
classes  of  men  with  different  interests,  the  inert  and 
active,  all  may  find  their  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons, — if  they  bid  high  enough  for  their  seats. 

Granted ;  but  what  are  the  motives  that  induce 
many  to  purchase  seats ;  certainly  not  a  pure  zeal 
to  serve  their  country !  No  patriot  would  give  six 
or  seven  thousand  pounds  to  labour  by  day  and  night 
for  the  service  of  his  country.  Such  rare  virtue  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  these  times. 

Is  representation  a  trust ;  if  it  is,  how  can  there 
be  a  trust  where  there  is  no  responsibility ;  where 
the  trustees  are  self  constituted,  where  votes  are 
fraudulently  created  ? 
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Property  should  have  due  weight  and  influence, 
but,  after  all,  it  must  depend  on  proper  proportions ; 
the  owner  of  moderate  property  has  as  great,  nay  a 
greater  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  State,  as 
the  owner  of  the  larger  property,  as  he  can  find 
fewer  compensations  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain 
from  the  pernicious  effect  of  any  public  measure. 

Property  should  have  due  weight,  but  great  wealth 
is  not  to  overpower  labouring  industry ;  wealth,  in 
fact,  is  a  democratical  element  of  the  constitution. 

If  the  legislative  body  were  composed  of  men  who 
are  immediately  chosen  by  the  people,  more  confidence 
would  be  reposed  in  them,  more  allowance  made  for 
their  occasional  aberrations ;  and,  even  if  the  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  their  measures  be  not  at  first  per- 
ceived, the  people,  confiding  in  their  integrity,  would 
put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  their  con- 
duct. 

The  interests  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  which 
are  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  every-day  mea- 
sures of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  feel  every 
alteration  in  our  internal  as  well  as  external  policy, 
require  the  protection  of  a  direct,  efficient,  individual 
representation. 

Large  communities,  with  separate  interests,  should 
be  united  to  the  State  by  separate  representatives. 

Universal  suffrage  would  certainly  give,  to  all 
appearance,  a  vast  preponderating  influence  to  the 
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multitude ;  though,  in  quiet  times,  it  would  augment 
the  influence  of  wealth.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  be  composed  of  commanding  officers,  violent 
demagogues,  and  wealthy  master  manufacturers. 
Whether  such  men  are  solely  qualified  to  legislate 
for  a  great  empire,  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  person 
to  determine.  The  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  men  of  sober  and  reflecting  minds,  endowed 
with  political  knowledge,  which  they  have  had  lei- 
sure to  attain,  and  deep  historical  research,  would 
be  excluded. 

Every  transient  delusion  or  momentary  phrenzy, 
of  which  the  multitude  are  susceptible,  would  rush 
with  irresistible  and  unresisted  violence  into  a  House 
of  Commons  so  constituted. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  says,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  "That  the  all  of  one  man  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  all  of  another  man  is  to  that  other. 

But  this  maxim  will  not  hold  good  by  any  means ; 
for  a  small  all  is  not,  for  very  good  reasons,  as  dear 
as  a  great  all.  A  small  all  may  be  lost  and  easily 
regained ;  it  may  often,  and  with  great  reason,  be 
risked  for  the  chance  of  a  greater;  it  may  be  so 
small  as  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  worth  defending. 
'  Ibit  09  qui  zonam  perdidit.'" 

What  shall  we  say  of  men,  those  too,  the  high- 
minded  scions  of  the  aristocracy,  who  will  only  give 
their  conditional  support  to  government,  and  who 
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would  cease  to  give  it  their  support,  when  it  failed 
to  supply  their  voracious  wants  ? 

A  government,  thus  trammelled  by  a  grasping 
aristocracy,  with  a  numerous  train  of  pauper  depen- 
dents, can  carry  into  effect  no  measures  really 
beneficial  to  the  country,  unless  it  condescends  to 
bribe  and  natter  its  disinterested  supporters. 

If  it  attempt  to  extinguish  a  job,  all  the  household 
troops  are  brought  up  in  formidable  array  against  it ; 
and  thus,  through  the  blessed  effects  of  the  present 
belauded  system,  it  cannot  make  even  a  qualified 
concession  to  popular  opinion ;  nay  more,  it  cannot 
act  from  the  most  deliberate  conviction  of  the  justice 
and  excellence  of  its  projected  schemes. 

We  should  adopt  measures  to  take  away  occasion 
of  tumultuous  elections,  by  which  a  poll  might 
be  protracted,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
public  peace. 

The  great  o"bject  is  to  obtain  the  expression  of 
the  general  will,  by  any  contrivance,  fitted  to  com- 
bine public  tranquility,  with  a  faithful  expression  of 
that  will  by  the  greatest  numbers. 

Purify  the  representation  as  you  will,  take  away 
the  principal  cause  for  discontent,  let  not  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth  and  wealth  usurp  popular  rights,  and 
the  aristocracy  will  be  respected. 

Members,  elected  by  the  quiet  sense  of  the  people, 
would  neither  be  abject  flatterers  of  government,  nor 
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apostles  of  democracy  ;  they  would  be  patient  list- 
ners,  impartial  judges  of  any  measure  that  is  proposed 
to  them,  willing  supporters  of  the  ministers,  as  long 
as  the  administration  merits  their  support. 

I  am  certain,  that  if  the  people  had  it  in  their 
power  to  select  proper  representatives,  they  would 
in  the  long  run,  (though  perhaps  at  times  imposed 
upon  by  pseudo-patriots)  choose  those,  who,  by  their 
integrity,  abilities,  and  knowledge  of  business,  merit 
their  support. 

Representation  is  matter  of  positive  institutions, 
and  conventional  arrangement,  but  it  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
nation. 

When  they  deviate,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  from 
their  original  object,  they  are  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  We  hear  much  of  our 
glorious  Constitution.  What  is  the  Constitution  ? 
"  That  assemblage  of  laws,  institutions,  and  customs, 
derived  from  certain  fixed  principles  of  reason,  di- 
rected to  certain  fixed  principles  of  public  good,  that 
compose  the  general  system,  according  to  which  the 
community  have  agreed  to  be  governed."  But  are 
we  not  to  vary  the  means  to  attain  the  end  ?  If  the 
aristocracy,  unless  supported  by  the  enduring  pillars 
of  reason  and  virtue,  will  speedily  crumble  into  dust, 
we  should  endeavour  to  remove  all  those  baneful 
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weeds,  that  entwine  themselves  about  that  "  Corin- 
thian capital  of  polished  society." 

It  is  said  that,  you  might  as  well  resist  the  ad- 
vancing tide  in  its  course,  or  grasp  the  lightning's 
wing,  as  to  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  public 
opinion.  The  many  are  now  much  too  well  informed 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  few.  Changes  are  neces- 
sary in  our  institutions,  that  our  institutions  may  be 
adapted  and  accommodated  to  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  :  otherwise,  the  legislator  may 
be  wise  in  theory,  but  he  is  a  fool  in  practice. 
Changes  are  necessary,  because  the  relative  positions 
of  society  are  altered ;  a  system  that  might  suit  a 
nation  in  its  infancy,  is  unsuited  to  the  maturity  of 
its  adult  strength.  The  garment  that  is  fit  for  the 
boy,  is  unfit  for  the  man.  Innovation  is  only  to  be 
condemned  when  it  is  in  advance  of  the  times,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  character,  genius,  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  inbred  as  their  minds  are,  with  knowledge 
most  liberally  communicated,  are  incapable  of  weigh- 
ing in  the  balance  of  reason  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
government. — Take  the  £10.  householders.  Have 
they  not  facilities  of  obtaining  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  Societies 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  a  small 
expense  ?  I  believe  men,  who  can  understand  the 
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explanation  of  complex  subjects,  contained  in  the 
Treatises  circulated  by  benevolent,  and  I  will  add, 
politic  Societies,  among  them,  are  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  "  appropriate  intellectual  aptitude,"  (to  use  a 
well  known  phrase  of  Bentham,)  which  the  Candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  Parliament  may  possess.  They 
may  not  be  qualified  to  be  legislators,  but  they  are 
capable  (and  this  is  all  I  contend  for)  of  judging 
acutely  and  dispassionately  of  the  merits  of  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  legislate  for  them. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  these  much-despised 
£10.  householders,  would  easily  understand  the  most 
elaborate  speeches  of  a  Baring  or  Huskisson,  and  I 
trust  there  are  those  among  them  whose  confidence 
and  good  opinion  we  ought  to  gain  at  any  price. 

Another  argument  against  the  present  reform  bill 
is,  that  the  people  if  it  be  granted,  will  rise  higher 
in  their  demands.  I  wish  to  know,  by  what  rules  of 
logic  is  this  inference  drawn  ?  If  they  ask  what  it 
is  reasonable,  must  they  therefore  ask  what  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  grant  ?  If  they  wish  for  the  removal 
of  nomination  boroughs,  the  representatives  of  which 
have  interests  opposed  to  theirs,  must  they  desire  to 
encroach  on  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
when  they  are  fairly  represented  by  men  who  will 
watch  with  an  ever-anxious  solicitude  over  their  in- 
terests. When  the  causes  of  complaint  are  few,  will 
the  people  be  more  disposed  to  complain?  This 
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argument,  sorry  as  it  is,  was  urged  over  and  over 
against  the  Catholics,  and  was  repeatedly  refuted. 
It  is  an  outrage  of  the  first  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, to  suppose  that  men  who  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  rights,  will  be  more  clamourous  and  turbulent  than 
those  who  are  deprived  of  their  rights. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  considered.  Will  not  the 
suppression  of  nomination  boroughs,  &c.  be  the  re- 
moval of  a  scandal  that  attaches  itself  to  the  best 
intentioned  governments  under  the  present  system  ? 
And  will  not  the  removal  of  that  scandal  give  a  great 
moral  influence  to  government  that,  enlisting  on  the 
side  of  order  all  those  who,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  condemn  and  lament  the  present  defective  sys- 
tem of  representation,  will  ensure  its  own  stability  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  there  is  an  artificial  excitement 
created  unnecessarily  in  the  country,  in  favour  of 
reform. 

Excitement  indeed!  When  the  people  see  that 
ministers  had  resolved  to  grant  them  the  full  measure 
of  justice,  but  that  the  attainment  of  it  depended  upon 
their  own  continuous  and  persevering  exertions,  the 
unequivocal  manifestation  of  their  opinion  on  the 
mighty  subject  of  reform,  and  the  demonstration  of 
their  own  will  to  give  efficacy  to  that  opinion,  they 
naturally  become  excited.  Reform  was  the  cement 
of  national  union,  the  pledge  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
the  charm  before  which  all  discordant  interests  faded 
away. 
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Had  the  appeal  made  to  the  people  been  vain, 
what  would  the  anti-reformers  have  said  ?  "  you  see, 
however  anxious  you  are  to  bestow  the  much- extolled 
blessings  of  equal  representation  on  the  people,  they 
do  not  want  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
whether  they  are  directly  or  virtually  represented, 
whether  their  representatives  emanate  from  them- 
selves, and  are  accountable  to  them,  or  are  the  mere 
nominees  of  a  noble  Lord,  a  rich  Jew,  or  a  specu- 
lating Attorney." 

The  storm  has  been  raised  by  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  withholding  from  the  people  their  just  rights, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  allay  it.  If  the  moderate 
reformers, — they  who  are  agreeable  to  the  principle 
of  reform,  but  condemn  the  present  measure  as  too 
comprehensive, — would  but  consider  whether  some 
little  deference  is  not  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
of  late  so  fully  expressed ;  and  whether,  in  a  matter 
of  mere  arithmetical  calculation,  of  plus  and  minus, 
it  were  not  better  to  enlarge  their  own  opinions, 
rather  than  hazard  a  convulsion  in  the  country,  they 
might  become  converts  to  the  measure  of  govern- 
ment. 

History  shews,  indeed,  that  the  people  have  been 
often  violent  and  intemperate  in  support  of  any 
cause  they  have  espoused,  but  they  have  seldom  con- 
tended for  any  advantages  that  might  accrue  to 
themselves  :  They  have  been  the  instruments  of  the 
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great,  to  gratify  their  pride  or  their  ambition. 
Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

When  the  heads  of  respective  factions,  each  anxious 
to  supplant  the  other,  but  both  desirous  of  crushing 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  maintaining  a  tyran- 
nic domination,  have  fought  against  each  other  with 
all  the  venomous  zeal  that  long  cherished  hatred 
could  inspire,  the  commonality  have  expended  their 
blood  and  fortunes  in  support  of  men,  who  had  no 
claim  on  their  gratitude  or  veneration.  Where  is 
the  wonder,  if  indignant  at  the  unworthy  return  thus 
made  of  their  attachments,  they  should  have  mani- 
fested occasional  turbulence.  But  it  is  seldom  that 
the  many,  even  in  states  the  most  democratical,  have 
been  sufficiently  persevering  or  independent,  to 
obtain  any  substantial  benefits  for  themselves,  or  to 
subdue  the  well-concocted  combinations  of  the  few. 

We  are  apprehensive  forsooth,  that  those  who  pos- 
sess small  properties  will  hazard  the  existence  of  all 
they  possess  to  destroy  the  larger  properties  of  their 
neighbours,  if  they  acquire  political  power.  The 
very  attempt  would  be  madness,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  first  principle  of  human  nature,  a  regard  to 
self-preservation.  What,  at  the  very  tune  that  they 
are  admitted  into  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights, 
when  the  possession  of  property  secures  them  an 
interest,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  well-being  of  the 
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state,  will  the  small  proprietors  unite  for  the  des- 
truction of  a  principle  that  is  the  very  cement  of 
society  ?  This  supposition  shews  to  what  an  height 
of  absurdity  the  extravagant  fears  of  the  self-styled 
"  conservatives"  will  carry  them. 

Property  is  never  in  danger,  unless  it  aims  at  a 
monopoly  of  political  influence,  and  thus  loses  its 
beneficial  character,  and  becomes  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

Is  not  the  small  proprietor  as  interested  in  good 
government  as  the  greater.  In  a  heavily  taxed 
country  does  he  not  pay  a  larger  amount  of  taxes  in 
proportion  to  his  income;  and  is  he  not,  comparative- 
ly, a  greater  loser  by  any  extravagance  of  the  mi- 
nister. To  him,  taxation  is  pure  uncompensated 
suffering : — to  the  rich  proprietor,  it  is  comparatively 
a  light  infliction  of  pain ;  nay,  it  may  be  none  at  all, 
it  may  be  a  positive  benefit,  if  the  profusion  of 
government  enables  him  to  obtain  an  equivalent  for 
any  loss  he  sustains  by  taxes,  in  a  provision  which 
his  individual  patronage  may  acquire  for  his  relative 
or  dependent. 

We  see  free-men  deprived  of  their  rights  by  poli- 
tical Corporations,  the  great  object  being,  to  bring 
the  government  of  towns  into  as  few  hands  as  pos- 
sible at  elections, 

It  is  well  known  that  towns  not  corporate,  in  an- 
cient times,  could  sue,  and  be  sued;  they  were 
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charged  with  aids  and  tallages,  that  municipal  cor- 
porations have  no  existence  in  our  Saxon  laws ;  our 
old  text  authors,  or  in  the  commencement  of  our 
year  books;  that  of  common  right  all  inhabitant 
householders,  and  residents  within  a  borough,  have  a 
right  in  elections :  that  at  different  periods  of  our 
history,  since  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  (when,  under 
pretence  by  the  by  of  preventing  tumults  at  elections, 
a  great  body  of  the  freeholders  were  disfranchised, 
the  elective  franchise  being  then  confined  to  those 
who  had  freeholds  worth  forty  shillings  per  annum, 
equal  to  thirty  pounds  of  our  present  money,)  places 
were  illegally  summoned  through  fraud  and  viola- 
tions of  the  "lex  et  consuetude"  of  Parliament. 
Hence  contests  between  Corporations  and  the  Inha- 
bitants of  boroughs  became  frequent;  but,  as  the 
former  were  more  favourable  to  the  powers  that  be, 
they  gained  the  countenance  of  law;  and  now, 
forsooth,  the  cry  is  raised  of  corporation-robberies, 
when  these  municipal  juntas  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
gorge their  usurped  monopolies  of  power. 

Hence  charter'd  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues, 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combin'd, 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
All  that  the  people  desire,  is,   security  against  mis- 
goverment.      They   are   seldom   mistaken   in   what 
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regards  their  true  interests.  "  Ei  desideri  de  popoli 
liberi  rade  volte  sono  perniciosi  alia  liberta  perche 
e  nascono  o  da  essere  oppressi  o  da  suspezione  d' 
avere  a  essere  oppressi." 

I  will  end  these  few  remarks  on  an  already  ex- 
hausted subject,  with  the  following  observations 
taken  from  Neibuhr's  History  of  Rome,  and  which 
are  well  applicable  to  the  present  times. 

"  C.  Terentilius  promulgated  his  bill  in  the  year 
292,  while  the  legions  were  in  the  field ;  after  the 
return  of  the  consul,  Lucretius,  it  was  passed  by  the 
commonalty,  and  rejected  by  the  senate  and  the 
curies.  It  is  not  indeed  stated  any  where,  but  is 
evident  in  itself,  that  a  bill  which  met  with  this  fate 
could  not  be  revived  within  the  same  year,  such  re- 
gulations must  exist  in  all  free  constitutions.  And 
thus  the  patricians,  while  they  observed  all  the  forms 
of  law,  might  again  have  parried  the  measure  the 
next  year,  when  A.  Virginius  either  revived  the  bill 
of  Terentilius,  who,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  again, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  way  by  death, 
or  accident,  or  brought  forward  a  still  more  extensive 
one,  and  so  they  might  have  gone  on  from  year  to 
year ;  but  a  veto  of  the  aristocratical  branch  of  a  legis- 
lative body  can  never,  in  the  long  run,  withstand  a 
measure,  the  need  of  which  is  strongly  and  generally 
felt.  Many  a  well-meaning  man,  who  has  voted 
according  to  his  prejudices,  and  in  subservience  to 
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the  maxims  predominant  in  his  order,  begins  to 
distrust  them  when  they  are  rejected  by  some  of  his 
brethren  whom  he  respects ;  many  grow  weary  of 
the  contest,  when  the  gradual  growth  of  the  minority 
shews,  that  the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  abandon- 
ed :  and  a  younger  generation  springs  up  inclined  to 
doubt,  at  least  about  those  prejudices,  which  their 
fathers  in  their  simplicity  believed  to  be  indisputable 
truths." — Hares  Translation,  v.  2,  p.  285. 

I  know  nothing  that  could  be  more  impolitic  than 
to  mock  the  people  with  illusory  reforms,  the  sorry 
palliatives  of  a  day,  which  would  lull  them  for  a 
time,  and  leave  behind  the  bitter  sting  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  legislature  would  then  be  embarassed 
indeed,  by  a  continued  succession  of  petitions,  pray- 
ing for  a  larger  reform,  that  would  pour  in  upon  it 
daily,  check  the  progress  of  business,  and  harrass  all 
its  proceedings  :  And,  finally,  a  larger  measure  of 
reform  than  this  bill  gives,  must  be  granted. 

Let  the  people  feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in 
the  conservation  of  our  institutions,  that,  to  use  a 
beautiful  phrase  of  Mr.  Burke's,  they  are  fellow 
labourers  with  the  aristocracy  in  the  same  vineyard, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  they  never  will  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  polished  society, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  massive  Doric  of 
industry  and  labour. 

/•• 

MERRIDEW,  PRINTER,  WARWICK. 
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